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Request for Delivery Verification 


If an approved export license applica- 
tion requires a delivery verification doc- 
ument, the words “Delivery Verification 
Required See Attached Form IT-863” 
will be stamped on the face of the 
license and the words: “DV required” 
stamped on the right margin of the 
license. 


This notifies the exporter who re- 
ceives his license with these words 
stamped on it that he is responsible for 
obtaining from his importer a_ verifi- 
cation of delivery document issued by 
the government authorities in the im- 
porting country. The original copy of 
the delivery verification, or several de- 
livery verifications, in the case of partial 
shipments, shall be attached to the 
completed Form IT-863 and returned 
to OIT within a reasonable time. 


If the licensee designates a party other 


than himself to receive his license, OIT 
will send the IT-863 to the party re- 
ceiving the license and not directly to 
the licensee. It then becomes the re- 
sponsibility of the exporter’s agent re- 
ceiving the license to bring the delivery 
verification requirement to the licensee’s 
attention in order that the requirement, 
which is a condition to the use of the 
license, can be fulfilled. 


If a shipment is cleared by teletype, 
the Form IT-863 will be forwarded to 
the licensee or his designate with a 
covering letter explaining the require- 
ment. 


Exporters having problems or ques- 
tions relating to the delivery verifica- 
tion requirement may address them to 
Exporters’ Service Section, Office of 
International Trade, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 





South Africa Opens Its 
First Uranium Plant 


The first uranium extraction plant in 
the Union of South Africa was officially 
dedicated October 8 by the South 
African Prime Minister in ceremonies 
at the plant site at Krugersdorp on 
the West Rand. 


The Union of South Africa, the world’s 
leading gold producer, also expects to 
become a large producer of uranium 
through utilization of gold-ore slimes 
for the extraction of uranium. Fifteen 
gold-mining companies have signed 
agreements with the South African 
Atomic Energy Board for the undertak- 
ing of uranium production schemes. 


Uranium production in South Africa 
will be of considerable importance to 
the country’s internal economy and to 
its external balance-of-payments posi- 
tion. According to the Prime Minister, 
it is estimated that the capital cost of 
completing the presently proposed ura- 
nium production program in South 
Africa will exceed £40,000,000. It is also 
estimated that the annual revenue which 
will accrue from this output will total 
£30,000,000 after the uranium program 
is completed.—Cons. Gen., Johannes- 
burg. 


Colombia's Balance 
Of Trade Improves 


Colombia’s foreign exchange position 
in September showed a favorable bal- 
ance of $2,600,000, leaving the exchange 
deficit for 1952 at only $352,000 at the 
end of the month. 


Changes in the volume of imports 
were not significant, but exports of 
coffee increased substantially. 

Registered foreign capital entering 
the country this year through Septem- 
ber 30 totaled $28,800,000 compared 
with $24,700,000 in the like period of 
1951. Business conditions were satis- 
factory during the period, with no un- 
usual developments. 


Current estimates for coffee produc- 
tion throughout the country are optimis- 
tic on the assumption that the present 
favorable weather will continue. Mean- 
while, the market is quiet, with ex- 
porters anticipating improved demand 
as cooler weather has brought higher 
consumption in the United States. How- 
ever, higher price quotations are not 
anticipated. 


The cost of living for the working 
family in Bogota, where conditions are 
indicative to a large extent of those 
in the rest of the country, decreased 
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considerably in the past 4 months. The 














cost-of-living index (February 1937= 
100) went from 410.0 to 387.7. The 
worker’s cost of living is lower than 
in 1951, whereas the middle-class family 
was slightly better off last year.—Emb.,, 
Bogota. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 





Malayan Rubber Output 
And Trade Increase 


Malayan rubber production, imports, 
and exports increased slightly in the 
third quarter of 1952 as compared with 
the second quarter, In contrast to the 
traditional pattern, exports of rubber 
to the United Kingdom were greater 
by nearly 40,000 tons than exports to 
the United States. 


The price of rubber for the third 
quarter fluctuated between M$0.90% and 
M$0.73% per pound, RSS No, 1 spot, 
loose (M$1 equals about US$0.33). Re- 
ports indicate that Malayan rubber mar- 


ket circles believe that RSS No. 1 has 
reached its competitive level at M$0.75 
per pound, provided that the price of 
synthetic rubber in the United States 
is not reduced. The average*price of 
rubber for the third quarter was 
M$0.82% per pound (RSS No. 1). 


Tin prices in the third quarter were 
quite stable at an average of US$1.20 
per pound, which has been the aver- 
age price for the whole year, Produc- 
tion for the first 8 months of 1952 
was 37,802 long tons compared with 
37,845 long tons in the corresponding 
period of 1951. Exports were running 
substantially the same in 1952 as in 
1951, amounting to about 48,785 long 
tons for the period January-September 
1952 compared with 49,310 tons in the 
corresponding period of 1951, 


Bauxite Mining Resumed 


Bauxite mining recently was resumed 
for the first time in the postwar pe- 
riod. Production was about 13,000 long 
tons in the third quarter. It is expected 
that further large-scale operations will 
get under way in the first part of 1953 
and greatly increase Malaya’s bauxite 
production, 


A new cement plant is under con- 
struction about 18 miles from Kuala 
Lumpur. Production is scheduled to be- 
gin in the first part of 1953 at an an- 
nual rate of about 100,000 long tons, 
Which is expected to fill the needs of 
the Federation of Malaya as well as 
some of the requirements of the Colony 
of Singapore, 


Two secondary industries were near- 
ing completion in Singapore in October. 
A textile mill started operating in that 
month and is expected to produce a 
monthly total of 600 bales of cotton 
yarn. The other plant, which will manu- 
facture shoe polish and a wax product 
for preserving leather, is to begin op- 
erations in mid-1953. It is planned to 
market the products of the plant in 
Southeast Asia and Hong Kong. 
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Tax Rise Likely 





Chile Submits Large 1953 Budget 


The Chilean fiscal budget for 1953, along with a number of supple- 
mentary projects, has been sent to the legislature. This proposed budget 
totals nearly 50 billion pesos, compared with an estimated 1952 budget 


of 30 billion (137 pesos=US$1). 


To raise additional revenue to meet the proposed increases, the Min- 


ister of Finance presented a bill to 
Congress proposing a surtax of 25 per- 
cent on all categories of income taxes, 
excess profits taxes, and the extraord- 
inary tax on the income of companies 
producing copper bars. The bill also con- 
templates a tax of 5 percent on produc- 
tion and manufacturing, 2 percent on 
the volume of business, and 5 percent 
on import duties. 

Both wholesale and retail sales in- 
creased in recent months, although mer- 
chandise turn-over did not gain sub- 
stantially. Most of the increased income 
in the wholesale and retail fields was 
attributed to higher prices—at the end 
of September prices were approximately 
25 percent above September 1951. 

Wholesale stocks in virtually all cate- 
gories of domestically produced goods 
are currently reported to be at a high 
level. Stocks of imported consumer 
goods are understood to be nearly ex- 
hausted as a result of existing import 
restrictions. 


Copper Sales Heavy 

As a result of heavy copper sales in 
the third quarter, dollars became more 
plentiful than in the first 6 months, and 
the free-market rate of exchange 
dropped from a peak of about 145 pesos 
to the dollar to 137 as of October 23. 
However, the Government continued to 
restrict imports from the dollar area. It 
has not yet been learned whether the 
Chilean National Foreign Trade Council 
has taken action to change this situa- 
tion since the new administration took 
office on November 4. The Foreign 
Trade Council announced it would sus- 
pend permits to export Chilean wines 
under arrangements whereby foreign- 
currency proceeds could be used to im- 
port nonessential merchandise. 

The market for bar electrolytic cop- 
per, sold by the Chilean Central Bank 
at US$0.355 per pound, continued strong 
through the first half of October. It was 
announced at the end of September that 
the Bank had sold 160,000 metric tons 
since it assumed control of copper dis- 
tribution early in May. The Chuquica- 
mata sulfide plant reached completion, 
and the first pour of blister copper took 
place shortly after the middle of Oc- 
tober. 

Steel Production Increases 


Production of steel at the Huachipato 
mill has been increasing steadily, and 
total 1952 production is expected to 





reach 240,000 metric tons of ingots. Ad- 
ditional sheet mill rolling capacity is ex- 
pected to enable the plant to export 
sheets and plates to nearby South Amer- 
ican markets after fulfilling domestic 
requirements. The Chilean Government 
concluded in September an arrangement 
with Argentina to send approximately 
14,000 tons of steel in exchange for 7,000 
tons of semirefined edible oils from 
Argentina. 

The Commission for the Establish- 
ment of New Industries has authorized 
the installation of a plant to manufac- 
ture automotive tire cord. The cord will 
be consumed by the local tire factory. 

The rate of private construction in 
Chile has slackened off considerably, 
largely because of the rapid increases in 
prices of building materials which have 
taken place over the past year. 


New Road To Be Built 


An increase of 244,000,000 pesos was 
authorized by the Government for road 
construction this year, special emphasis 
being accorded work on the Pan-Ameri- 
can Highway. The Chilean Highway De- 
partment also completed plans for the 
construction of a concrete-paved road, 
18.5, kilometers long, which will connect 
Contepcion with the coal-mining regions 
of Coronel and Lota. It is expected to 
cost 35,500,000 pesos. 

The Chilean State Railways suffered 
for many months from a lack of new 
equipment, but the situation improved 
by the approval in September of ex- 
change permits authorizing the import 
of 10 mountain-type steam locomotives 
from Japan. This brings the total num- 
ber of locomotives imported from Japan 
to 30.—Emb., Santiago. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 





Iran's Decline in Foreign Trade Is Attributed 
To Oil-Income Loss and Import Controls 


The pronounced downward trend in Iran’s foreign trade has re- 
flected the more rigid import controls introduced at the end of 1951, 
according to recent official data. The controls were motivated by the 
loss of income following the nationalization of Iran’s oil. The oil industry 
had supplied Iran with foreign exchange for the purchase of from 40 


percent to 75 percent of its imports. 

Total imports for the 6 months De- 
cember 22, 1951, to June 21, 1952, were 
valued at 2,672,745,000 rials (32.50 
rials—US$1 official rate), as compared 
with 3,547,102,000 rials for the corre- 
sponding period of 1951, a decrease of 
24.6 percent. Exports decreased 28.9 per- 
cent from 2,751,470,000 rials in the first 
6 months of 1951 to 1,957,444,000 rials 
for the like period of 1952, 


Exchange Rates for Imports Rise 


The decline in Iran’s imports during 
the first 6 months of 1952, compared 
with the corresponding period of 1951, 
is not altogether attributable to the im- 
port restrictions imposed by the Govern- 
ment on December 30, 1951. In Septem- 
ber 1951, in the case of nonessential im- 
ports, and in December 1951, in the 
case of essential imports, Bank Melli 
(Central Bank) abandoned attempts to 
hold the rial rate of foreign exchange 
down to previous levels—41.50 rials per 
dollar for essential imports and 47.25 
rials per dollar for nonessential. By the 
end of 1951, the rate for both essential 
and nonessential imports had risen to 
66 rials per dollar, which tended to dis- 
courage the placing of import orders. 


A comparison of the composition of 
Iran’s import trade for the two periods 
under review reveals that the decrease 
in imports during 1952 was fairly well- 
distributed over a wide range of com- 
modities. The greatest decrease among 
the more important commodities im- 
ported was in iron products, which 
dropped 50.2 percent, from 224,958,000 
rials in the first 6 months of 1951 to 
112,146,000 rials in the corresponding 
period of 1952. 


The value in rials of other principal 
commodities imported during January 
to June 1952, compared with 1951 fig- 
ures (in parentheses) is as follows: Cot- 
ton goods, 454,350,000 (521,274,000); 
sugar, 355,563,000 (429,170,000); tea, 
218,841,000 (337,488,000); and machin- 
ery, 230,572,000 (287,776,000). 


Cotton Shews Greatest Decline 

Export proceeds are at present the 
only important source of Iran’s foreign 
exchange. Of the five principal com- 
modities exported during the first 6 
months of 1952, only carpets and rugs 
and dried fruits inereased. The greatest 
decrease occurred in exports of cotton, 
which was by far the most important 
item in the trade of the first half of 


4 





1951, but dropped to third place in the 
like period of 1952. 

Values in rials of the principal ex- 
ports for the first 6 months of 1952 com- 
pared with those in 1951 (in parenthe- 
ses) are as follows: Cotton, 254,654,000 
(887,301,000); carpets and rugs, 391,- 
312,000 (351,685,000); dried fruits, 322,- 
497,000 (318,572,000); skins, 189,713,000 
(244,186,000); and wool, 116,546,000 
(151,606,000). 

The countries with which Iran has bar- 
ter or clearing agreements, U. S. S. R., 
Germany, France, and Italy, have grown 
as suppliers of Iran’s imports. Imports 
from France decreased, but the decline 
was somewhat less than imports from 
the United States and the United King- 
dom. The latter two countries were far 
in the lead as suppliers of Iran’s im- 
ports in the first half of 1951. Although 
the United States was still in first place 
in the first half of 1952, U. S. S. R. was 
a close second. 


Iran's Trade with Principal Countries, 


Jan.-June 1951 and 1952 
[In thousands of rials] 
Imports Exports 
Country 1951 1952 1951 1952 

VU. S. .. 875,667 570,189 247.896 160,364 
U. S. S. R. 164,245 435,549 162,289 403.666 
Germany .. 261,586 377.504 453,903 309.080 
France ...... 114,223 77,067 109,378 39,936 
as 101,436 118,178 236,001 133,160 
U. K. ........... 865,388 328,992 551,800 168,615 
Other ....... 1,164,557 765,266 .203 742,623 


Total ......3,547,102 2,672,745 2,751,470 1,957,444 

In the 6-month period ended June 21, 
1952, U. S. S. R. moved to first place in 
Iran’s export trade, showing an in- 
crease of nearly 60 percent over the 
corresponding period of 1951. Iran’s ex- 
ports to other leading countries, includ- 
ing clearing countries as well as the 
United States and the United Kingdom, 
deereased. In view of the general decline 
in the foreign demand for Iranian prod- 
ucts, the growing U. S. S. R. market for 
oo products is of special importance to 

ran, 

Despite the“high exchange rates pre- 
vailing during the first half of 1952, 
Iranian exports did not show an in- 
crease. On the other hand, these rates 
acted as a marked deterrent to current 
imports, although this is not clearly 
shown in the import statistics presented, 
owing to the time lag of at least 3 
months between the opening of import 
credits and the receipt of the goods. 

Had jt not been for the accumulation 
of unpaid import bills (payment of 
which had been deferred in expectation 
of an oil settlement and a consequent 


Danish Economy Sound 
Farm Output High 


The Danish economy in general is in 
a healthy state. Agricultural output is 
at a high level and there is no lack of 
demand for it. Industrial production, 
however, is in a slight recession. 


The terms of trade have improved for 
Denmark, and particular gains in dollar 
exports have been registered. Money is 
more plentiful though credit is still re- 
stricted. The cost of living continues to 
increase, but at a much lower rate. Un- 
employment, still a problem, may be 
solved by Government works programs, 


Denmark’s dollar reserve position, 
while still dangerously low, is improving, 
and a note of mild and cautious opti- 
mism prevails. The Danish people look 
forward to achieving independence from 
U. S. Government economic assistance, 
This may come about partly through un. 
usual U. S. Government expenditures for 
defense, but also, it is hoped, through 
expanding dollar exports. 


Parliament convened in October and 
the public awaits with interest the Gove 
ernment’s projections for the forthcome 
ing year and the ensuing debate over 
economic policy. It is not thought likely, 
however, that any substantial change in 
Danish fiscal and economic policy will 
take place in the immediate future. 


Sugar Derationed 


Rationing of sugar consumption, ine 
troduced to increase Denmark’s exporte 
able sugar surplus, was removed on Oe. 
tober 24. Sugar production for the year 
is expected to be 60,000 metric tons less 
than in 1951, while annual domestic con- 
sumption may increase by 35,000 tons 
to reach 200,000. On the other hand, 
world sugar prices have declined below 
the level of cost of production in Den- 
mark, and exports have become unprof- 
itable. Denmark's production cost has 
risen from 0.70 crown per kilogram in 
1951 to 1 crown this year (1 crown= 
$0.1447). 


Retail prices of sugar, now also de- 
controlled, are expected to increase from 
0.70 crown to 0.90, and the Government- 
controlled factory price has been ine 
creased from 0.60 crown to 0.80. A sube 
sidy of 0.20 crown per kilogram, to 
equalize the difference between the new 
factory price and the cost of producs 
tion, will be paid the refiners from 
the existing “sugar fund,” accumulated 
from a part of earlier export profits.— 
Emb., Copenhagen. 





drop in the rial rate of exchange), the 
normal import demand alone would have 
been insufficient to support the high ex- 
change rates which prevailed during 
the first half of 1952. Unless exports, 
the source of foreign exchange for ime 
ports, respond to the high exchange 
rates, Iran’s economy will be subject to. 
even greater imbalance.—Emb., Tehran. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Monaco Extends Rights 
To U. S. Authors 


Reciprocal copyright relations 
were established between the 
United States and the Principality 
of Monaco by an exchange of notes 
between the American Consulate 
at Nice, France, and the Governe- 
ment of Monaco, on September 24, 
and became effective in the con- 
tracting countries by proclamation 
on October 16, according to re- 
ports from the Consulate at Nice. 

This exchange of notes guaran- 
tees to authors who are nationals 
of the United States, for their lit- 
erary and artistic works, published 
or not, the rights given by the 
laws and ordinances of Monaco to 
its nationals, including the right 
to make or authorize the reproduc- 
tion of their works by instruments 
recording sound. 
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England's Gas Output 
Is Being Increased 


A total of 32,000,000 cubic feet of gas 
will be added to England’s daily produc- 
tion by the expansion of three of the 
country’s large gas works. 

The first large gas works to be opened 
since nationalization is at Howdon-on- 
Tyne, near Newcastle. Its production 
capacity is 12,000,000 cubic feet of gas 
a day in addition to a daily production 
of 1,500 gallons of benzol, 5,000 gallons 
of tar, and 6 tons of ammonium sulfate. 

New gas making and compressing 
equipment: is being installed at the 
North Western Gas Board’s works at 
Partington, near Manchester, making 
the total capacity at Partington 25,000,- 
000 cubic feet daily, compared with 
8,000,000 cubic feet 3 years ago. This 
will eventually be the largest gas-pro- 
ducing station in northwest England 
and the principal supply source of a gas 
grid system which will connect the in- 
dustrial areas of Lancashire and Che- 
shire. 

This new plant was expected to begin 
operating in November with a daily out- 
put of 5,000,000 cubic feet. In addition, 
seven compressors, the largest installa- 
tion of the kind in the country, are being 
erected. Each compressor will be ca- 
pable of handling 500,000 cubic feet of 
gas an hour and will be driven by elec- 


tricity generated by waste steam at 
the plant. 


Coke ovens are expected to be con- 
structed at Partington in 1953, at a cost 
of £5,000,000. They will have a daily 
production capacity of 15,000,000 cubic 
feet and will bring the plant’s daily 
total production to 40,000,000 cubic feet. 
A second coke oven of similar capacity 
to be installed later will raise the plant’s 
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Deflation Continues in Philippines; 
Copra and Abaca Trade Declines 


The slow deflationary trend which has characterized the Philippine 
economy since the beginning of the year continued without significant 
change during the third quarter of 1952. Production of two of the major 
export crops continued to fall, along with declines in demand and prices. 


A slight surplus on balance of pay- 
ments was maintained only by further 
cuts in imports. Official opinion was 
that the reduction in controlled imports 
would not have a seriously detrimental 
effect on the supplies or prices of essen- 
tial commodities for consumption, or for 
investment purposes. 


It also was anticipated that locally 
produced goods would be available in 
greater amounts. With the gradual fall 
in price levels, unemployment was grow- 
ing. Over-all production and employment 
opportunities, according to the best 
available data, were not keeping pace 
with the population growth. 


Food Production Greater 


In an effort to overcome this slack, in 
part at least, the economic development 
program of the Mutual Security Agency 
and the Philippine Government has 
given prime emphasis to the agricultural 
sector of the Philippine economy. Such 
activities as the distribution of fertiliz- 
ers, better seeds, and irrigation pumps; 
soil classification and conservation; and 
an increase in the number of breeding 
animals are part of the effort to provide 
an adequate food supply for the masses. 


The copra and abaca farmer’s recent 
shift to the production of more lucrative 
food crops is also contributing to greater 
food production. Further stimulation to 
agricultural productivity may come, 
moreover, from recent measures de- 
signed to meet the great need for rural 
credit on reasonable terms. These meas- 
ures are the Rural Banks Act, R. A. 720, 
approved June 6, and the act establish- 
ing an Agricultural Credit and Coopera- 
tive Financing System, R. A. 821, ap- 
proved August 14. 

Although the official estimate of 2,- 
800,000 metric tons for the 1952 rice 
crop is higher than either the crop of 
the preceding year or production in 1937, 
the per capita supply of the staple food 
is still below that of the prewar period. 

Estimates for the 1952 corn crop indi- 
cate an increase of nearly 30 percent 
over. the preceding crop, and vegetable 





total capacity to 55,000,000 cubic feet of 
gas daily. 

A new carbureted water gas plant 
opened in October at the Beckton Works 
of the North Thames Gas Board is an 
important part of the Board’s develop- 
ment program. The plant will provide 
gas for the seasonal peak load and will 
add one-seventh to the plant’s daily 
production capacity of 18,000,000 cubic 
feet. 





root crops are expected to be very much 
higher. The fish catch is also greater, 
and there has been a considerable ad- 
vance in livestock population. 


Production for Export Declines 


The continued decline in production 
and export of copra and related prod- 
ucts, and of abaca, on the other hand, 
presents a problem of far-reaching im- 
portance. 

Copra production during the first 8 
months of 1952 dropped 12 percent in 
volume and exports about 14 percent, 
compared with the corresponding period 
of 1951. The declines were the corollary 
of the sharp drop in world prices for 
copra. Manila quotations averaged 21.66 
pesos per 100 kilograms (220 pounds) 
during the first 10 months of 1952, as 
against an average price of 38 pesos 
during the like period of 1951 (peso= 
US$0.50). 

Abaca output in the first 7 months 
of 1952 fell by nearly 15 percent from 
the corresponding production in 1951. 
Exports of abaca, in both volume and 
value, dropped even more sharply or by 
approximately 35 percent. 

Exports of relatively less importance 
also declined—lumber, logs, and timber 
by about 20 percent in volume and 22 
percent in value in the first 6 months 
of 1952, as against the first half of 
1951. 

The reduction in foreign-exchange 
earnings from copra, abaca, and other 
commodities was offset to some extent 
by greater exports of sugar especially, 
and of base metals. Shipments of sugar 
in the first 8 months of 1952 were up 
by about 18 percent in volume and 27 
percent in value. For the first time 
in the postwar period, sugar this year 
regained its prewar position as the 
leading export of the Philippines. 

Owing to increased demand for base 
metals, total mineral production in the 
year ended June 30 reached a new high, 
the value increasing 20 percent over the 
preceding fiscal year. A larger volume 
of exports of iron, chrome, and copper 
ores, thus contributed to export earn- 
ings. 

Prices Relatively Stable 


The progress which had been made 
in the economic development program 
in the Philippines through September 
did not reverse the deflationary ten- 
dencies in the econonty. The retail price 
index (1941=100) stood at 292.2 for 
August 1952, compared with 306.6 for 

(Continued on Page 24) 














ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 


Costa Rican Government 
May Buy Power System 


The Costa Rican Legislative Assembly 
is expected to authorize thé State’s pur- 
chase of the four electric power com- 
panies of Cartago, Port Limon, Punta- 
renas, and Turrialba. 

The companies are the properties of 
the Electric Company of Costa Rica, an 


American owned and registered corpora- 
tion, and are frequently referred to lo- 
eally as “the Saxe electric power sys- 
tem.” 

The Administration proposes that the 
Instituto Costarricense de Electricidad, 
a wholly owned Government agency, ac- 
quire and operate these four companies. 


The terms, mutually acceptable to 
both parties, call for a purchase price 
of 7,500,000 colones, which would require 
an immediate cash payment of 3,000,000 
colones and the balance in long-term 
Government bonds. The down payment 
would be raised by loans from the na- 
tional banking system, to be amortized 
within 3 years by budget appropriations 
of 1,000,000 colones annually. 





Swiss Capital To Aid 
Indian Coach Factory 


An agreement between the Gov- 
ernment of India and three Swiss 
firms for the erection of a rail- 
way passenger coach factory at 
Perambur in Madras has been an- 
nounced by the Financial Com- 
missioner for Railways, upon his 
return to New Delhi from Europe. 


The new agreement is with the 
Swiss firms Schlieren, Nauhausen, 
and Schindler and supersedes a 
previous agreement with Schlie- 
ren, which provided only for tech- 
nical assistance, 

The Perambur factory is esti- 
mated to cost $10,500,000, of 
which the Swiss group will ad- 
vance the equivalent of $4,200,000 
to be used largely in financing the 
foreign-exchange requirements of 
the project. 

The projected factory will have 
an annual capacity of 350 units 
and produce an integral all-welded 
steel coach on the Swiss model. 
The coach will be 8 tons lighter 
than that now in use on the In- 
dian railways and have a life ex- 
pectancy of about 30 years. 

The Financial Commissioner ex- 
pressed the hope that within 5 to 
7 years all of India’s passenger- 
coach requirements could be built 
entirely with Indian materials and 
technical skill to be acquired un- 
der this new agreement. 














Swiss Economic Activity Remains 
High; Production Increases 


Swiss economic activity and employment reached record levels in the 
third quarter of this year. Production increased, exports showed little 
sign of falling off, prices were stable, and wages continued high. 

The volume of construction, which had been one of the mainstays of 
the high levels of economic activity, declined toward the end of the 


quarter and was expected to fall off 
even more sharply in the _ fourth 
quarter. With the shortage of housing 
largely met and industrial plant ex- 
pansion running below last year’s the 
construction trades must depend heavily 
on several large hydroelectric projects 
in the coming months. 

The recent upswing in output of con- 


sumer goods is expected to be of a 
temporary nature, since it does not rep- 
resent a great growth in consumer de- 
mand, but rather is attributed to an 
increase in dealers’ inventories. 


Another indication of a probable level- 
ing off in Swiss economic activity was 
the dowward movement in investment. 
Domestic bond issues during the first 
8 months were nearly 50 percent under 
the comparable period in 1951, and stock 
issues were off by 23 percent. Also, 
freight loadings declined with the 
shrinkage of import volume. Rhine ship- 
ping rates dropped, and surplus ware- 
house capacity was reported for the 
first time in several months. 


Trade Surplus Achieved 
Swiss stockpiling operations, in evi- 
dence for a long time following the out 
break of hostilities in Korea, appear 
largely completed. Imports for Septem- 
ber, valued at 385,900,000 Swiss francs 
(1 franc=$0.234), were below the value 
of 420,600,000 francs recorded for Sep- 
tember of the preceding year. This drop, 
caused mainly by decreases in imports 
of fuel, irom and steel, wheat, sugar, 
and feedstuffs, was mainly responsible 
for the Swiss trade surplus of 22,100,000 

francs achieved in September. 


A much smaller decline took place in 
exports, which were valued at 408,000,- 
000 francs compared with 426,000,000 
francs for September 1951. Throughout 
the third quarter, Swiss capital goods 
were in great demand on the export 
market and the important metals and 
machinery industries continued to pro- 
duce at maximum capacity. However, a 
gradual falling off of new business, par- 
ticularly for rearmament related orders, 
has been reported for the past few 
months. 

In consumer goods industries, only 
watch exports maintained their previous 
high level, while exports of textiles, 
pharmaceuticals, and dyestuffs were 
valued at about one-sixth less than in 
the third quarter of 1951. This is largely 
a reflection of recent British and French 





ep 


import restrictions and of hard-currency 
shortages in other trading areas. 

It is expected that the present level 
of watch exports to the United States 
will remain unchanged after the Presi- 
dent’s .decision not to increase watch 
tariffs. Switzerland actually had a trade 


surplus of 10,000,000 francs with the 
United States in September. 


Trade Agreements in Effect 


Recently, to safeguard and expand 
export markets, particularly for ‘‘non- 
essential” goods, bilateral trade agree- 
ments were concluded or renewed with 
Sweden, Poland, Norway Rumania, 
United Kingdorth, France, Finland, the 
Netherlands, Indonesia, and Western 
Germany. 


Monetary liquidity, spotty during the 
first half-year, increased in the third 
quarter, and may be expected to in- 
crease further in view of Switzerland’s 
chronic creditor position in the Euro- 
pean Payments Union, the forthcoming 
repayment of loans made to foreign 
countries, the reduction of Confedera- 
tion obligations, the increase in old-age 
insurance funds seeking placement, and 
the high level of saving.—Legation, 
Bern. 





Greek Minimum Wages Up 


Minimum wages have been increased 
in Greece, effective October 7 by a reso- 
lution of the Ministry of Labor. 


Minimum salary rates are raised to 
650,000 drachmas a month from the 
previous 542,000 drachmas. Minimum 
daily wages for men are increased to 
25,000 drachmas from 22,000, and for 
women to 20,000 from 18,000. The new 
rate for apprentices is 9,000 drachmas, 
compared with the previous 8,000. (15,- 
000 drachmas=US$1.) 

The resolution was issued on the rece 
ommendation of the Wage Stabilization 


Board, in accordance with law No, 
2053/52. 





PHOSPHATE ROCK production in 
Tunisia totaled 162,860 metric tons in 
August 1952. Exports in that month 
amounted to 107,225 tons and were 
principally to Italy, France, and the 
United Kingdom. 

Production of hyperphosphate (finely 
ground phosphate rock) totaled 14,145 
tons and exports, 22,425 tons. 
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Philippine Planning 
Stresses Industry 


Opinion is growing in the Philippines 
that primary emphasis on industrializa- 
tion offers the best solution to the 
problems of economic development con- 
fronting the country. 


It has been recognized, moreover, that 
the need of sound projects for which 
commercial banks could provide funds, 
overcoming their predilection to finance 
foreign trade, has been a serious handi- 
cap to local private investment. 


In an effort at least to overcome this 
bank tendency, the Central Bank during 
the first half of the current year 
adopted the policy of increasing its ad- 
vances to other banks as an inducement 
to the latter to provide more funds for 
enterprises considered essential for na- 
tional policy. 


Tax Relief Considered 


In further support of the increasing 
emphasis on industrialization, considera- 
tion has recently been given to extend- 
ing the period of tax exemption for 
“new and necessary” industries from 4 
years to a maximum of 10. Also con- 
sidered for inclusion in the exemption 
are taxes on dividends and capital gains 
derived from such industries. (See For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, Dec. 10, 1951, 
p. 19,.and June 18, 1951, p. 14, for re- 
quirements for tax exemptions.) 

An earlier move to encourage indus- 
trial enterprise was the establishment 
of a Guarantee and Loan Fund, in ac- 
cordance with an agreement entered 
into by the Mutual Security Agency, the 
Philippine Council for U. S. Aid, and 
the Central Bank. Signed in July, the 
agreement called for an initial capital 
of 10,000,000 pesos to be provided from 
the counterpart fund. 

The special account, administered by 
the Central Bank, will be used for guar- 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 


Turkey's Industrial Activity High 


Industrial activity in Turkey during 
August continued at a high rate, with 
no particular departures from trends of 
previous months. Government sources 
reported that unemployment was prac- 
tically nil in the Istanbul area, a good 
indicator of sustained high output. 


Of the four modern pharmaceutical 
plants projected in Istanbul, Eczacibasi 
and Squibb, were nearing completion, 
and the construction of a third was 
reported about to begin. 


The paint industry reported continu- 
ing difficulties as a result of relatively 
low customs duties on imported paints, 
plus consumer preference for the im- 
ported article. Demand, however, ap- 
pears to be for the cheaper grades of 
paint, which in one source’s opinion 
might indicate a tighter financial posi- 
tion among Anatolian farmers. 


Stricter Credit Requested 

Turkey’s 1952 foreign-trade deficit ex- 
ceeded T£300 million (T£1—US$0.357) 
early in August, but is believed to have 
leveled off as the “export season” got 
under way at the end of the month, 
Government concern over the large for- 
eign-trade imbalance was increasingly 





anteeing loans made by financial insti- 
tutions for projects contributing to eco- 
nomic development. The special account 
will also be available for the purchase 
of securities from financial institutions 
to provide them with funds for specified 
loans. 

The Central Bank has proposed a 
schedule of priorities for projects to re- 
ceive assistance from the Guarantee 
and Loan Fund, giving preference to 
such industries as power and fuels, 
chemicals and mining, and to industries 
producing for the domestic market.— 
Emb., Manila. 





Expansion of Exports Is Required To 
Restore Balance of Trade in France 


Total imports into France amounted 
to 965 billion francs (about $2.7 bil- 
lion), in the first 9 months of 1952, and 
exports reached only 599 billion francs 
(approximately $1.7 billion), according 
to a leading French economic periodical. 

Thus, the French balance of trade 


deficit for that period amounted to 366 — 


billion francs (about $1.0 billion), which 
is considerably higher than the trade 
deficit of the corresponding period of 
1951 (224 billion francs or about $640,- 
000,000). 

During the third quarter of 1952 the 
gap between imports and exports was 
reduced, as shown in the accompanying 
table. This reduction, however, was due 
only to the impact of tighter import 
restrictions; French exports have reg- 
istered a constant decline since the 
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beginning of the year, reaching the low- 
est mark in September. 

The Government and business circles 
recognize that restoration of the equi- 
librium in the French balance of trade 
lies in the expansion of French exports, 
not in drastic cuts in imports. 


French Foreign Trade, Jan.-Sept., 1952 


Value in billion francs 





gt Imports Exports Deficit 
, | see esoae ae isco te 933.3 339.0 
Monthly average 106.0 17.7 - 28.3 
1952 
JANUBTY — cvscerieresccvvere 125.1 67.5 57.6 
February o.cccccceeee 148.1 70.5 77.6 
March 65.7 45.6 
April ....... 67.2 47.6 
May 8 66.8 31.0 
June .. 9 69.6 39.3 
SWAY a..05.;. 2 63.6 30.6 
p Reni 65.1 15.2 
September wn. 84.1 62.8 21.3 


manifest in press releases and public 
speeches of the Minister of Economy. In 
attempting to cut down future import 
commitments, he requested banks to 
enforce more stringent conditions in 
issuing letters of credit. 


The Minister, in an apparent effort to 
cut down panic buying by some import- 
ers, has repeatedly assured the public 
that no major change in the foreign 
trade is contemplated before the spring 
of 1953. Official foreign-trade statistics 
for the first 7 months of 1952 show that 
Turkey’s exports through the end of 
July totaled T£563 million in value as 
compared with T£483 million during 
the like period of 1951. 


Imports, however, showed a much 
greater increase—T£862 million for Jan- 
uary-July 1952 against only T£579 mil- 
lion during the corresponding period of 
1951. Thus, the foreign-trade deficit at 
the end of July had nearly touched the 
T£300 million mark. The onset of the 
export season, however, was expected to 
diminish that figure in the remaining 
months of 1952. 

In an effort to reduce imports, the 
Ministry of Commerce, early in ‘the 
month, formally requested all banks to 
require higher cash margins on estab- 
lishing letters of credit. Banks were 
asked to require 35 percent in cash from 
lerge firms and up to 50 percent from 
smaller firms opening credit letters. 


Importers in Istanbul expressed the 
belief that, as the Ministry’s request 
was not compulsory, the banks would 
exercise considerable latitude in apply- 
ing the limitation. The reaction gen- 
erally seemed to be that only small- 
scale importers would be inhibited by 
the new cash requirements. With large- 
sized firms handling the bulk of im- 
ports, there was much skepticism about 
the effect of this credit limitations.— 
Emb., Ankara. 





Taiwan Plans Construction 
Of 14 New Power Plants 


The Taiwan Power Company under 
its five-year plan (1953-57) will con- 
struct 14 electric-power projects which 
will add 300,750 kilowatts to the coun- 
try’s power system. Of this total, 214,- 
750 kilowatts will be installed in hydro- 
electric plants and 86,000 kilowatts in 
thermal plants. 


The estimated cost of this project is 
approximately US$30,046,000 plus NT- 
$555,100,000. The power company hopes 
to receive financial assistance from the 
Mutual Security Agency. 





FLUORSPAR is reported to have 
been discovered in Jamaica, but the Ge- 
ological Survey Department has not 
been able to visit the area to verify the 
report or determine the extent of the 
deposits. 
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Brazilian Coffee Supply Is Below 
Normal Level; Exports Heavy 


More than half of the U. S. imports of coffee originate in Brazil. 
Supplies of coffee available for export from that country for the 1952-53 
season are estimated to be about 10 percent below those of the 1951-52 
season. Exports, however, may be about equal to those of last year. 


The prevailing opinion is that with 
prospects for a good crop and lower 
prices next season the tendency will be 


to sell all available coffee before the 
new crop comes on the market in vol- 
ume next August. Carry-over stocks of 
coffee on July 1 at all ports except 
Santos are usually small, as ports other 
than Santos apparently do not consider 
it essential to carry-over large stocks 
of coffee from one season to the next. 


In July, shipments of new crop coffee 
from the interior to ports usually are 
equal to exports, and reserves of coffee 
at ports on July 1 need only be suffi- 
cient to fill any possible order for the 
various grades and types that might be 
received during that month. Under the 
circumstances that may exist next July, 
there seems to be no reason why the 
July 1 carry-over could not be réduced 
about another 1.5 million, making 15 
million to 16 million bags available for 
export from Brazil in the 1952-53 season. 


Brazilian coffee supplies available for 
export, in bags of 60 kilograms, this 
season in comparison with last, are as 
follows: 


Coffee Supplies Crop Parnetins year 


July 1, isel de July” 1, 1951 
Carry-over at begin- 
nin “- — 


A piienadteidl 2,459, 267 2,459, 868 
At oo Sey ssihivaned . 625,326 2,568,501 


I » sdvchisigdesinnt 2,984,593 5,028,369 


Registered shipments 
© port in armed on 
une 30 





28,031 97,748" 





Total apes car- 

TY-OVEE once 

Shipments to port —_ 
ing season ......... 


8,012,624 
-- 15,000,000* 


5,126,117 
15,018,673 





Total estimated 
supply to - 
availab 
at ports ............ * 38, 012,624 

Less estimated port 
consumption and 
coastwise ship- 


20,144,790 


800,000 799,201 





Total available 
for exports and 
carry-over 
stocks at end 
pp Ril EE 17,212,624 


TRevised. 

= stored in warehouses at port but 
not yet Fopiateres for export. 
0 = es adjustment to make figures 


¢ Estimated. 
Shipments To Ports Vary 


Shipments of coffee to port thus far 
in the 1952-53 season frorp the states of 
Sao Paulo, Parana, and Goiaz continue 
at record levels, but those from Minas 
Gerais and Espirito Santo are lagging 


19,345,589 





far behind those of the preceding 
season. 


Total shipments from states to port 
in July and August 1952 were 6,652,527 
bags of 60 kilograms each compared 
with shipments of 4,675,635 bags in July 
and August of 1951. Shipments from 
Sao Paulo alone totaled 4,577,962 bags 
in July-August 1952 compared with 
2,940,922 bags in the corresponding 
period of last year. Parana shipments 
were 1,637,631 bags compared with 567,- 
176 bags, in the respective periods. 

Shipments to port during September 
were reported to have fallen off some- 
what in Sao Paulo but they increased 
in other states. Total shipments to port 
registered through September 30 have 
been estimated to be near 10 million 
bags as compared with 7.77 million bags 
in the first 3 shipping months of last 
season. Those from Sao Paulo were 
estimated to be about 6 million bags. 
They should soon reach the 6.5 million 
bags recently estimated for the whole 
year by the National Coffee Depart- 
ment. This usually large volume of cof- 
fee moved from farms during the early 
part of this season is attributed to sev- 
eral factors. 

First, most coffee producers appear 
satisfied with present high prices and 
few expect prices to go higher. There- 
fore, producers probably see very little 
to be gained by holding their crop off 
the market. Prospects for a good crop 
next year may cause difficulties in sup- 
porting the current crop at present 
minimum price levels. The tight credit 
situation makes it necessary to finance 
a larger share of the new coffee plant- 
ings out of current earnings. Many pro- 
ducers are ordering irrigation equip- 
ment and, because of labor shortages, 
some are investing in more mechanical 
equipment. Funds from exports are 
needed to pay for these new invest- 
ments. 

The new quota on liberation of coffee 
for export releases coffee in the chrono- 
logical order of registration of ship- 
ments to port. Therefore, to secure early 
release of coffee for export it is neces- 
sary to register coffee early in the sea- 
son. Fear of a sizable increase in freight 
rates in the near future also has speeded 
up shipments of coffee to port. However, 
there is little evidence that this early 
movement means any larger crop than 
was previously estimated. 

Brazilian coffee exports in the first 

(Continued on Page 24) 





Japanese Tuna Export 


Demand Above Quota 


Applications by Japanese firms 
for authorization to export frozen 
tuna, including skipjack, to the 
United States exceeded: by about 
600 tons the allotment of 4,600 
tons earmarked by the Japanese 
Government for current shipment, 

Of this total, 4,000 tons are part 
of the 6,000-ton supplementary 
quota on the export of frozen tuna 
from Japan for the period April 
1952 to March 1953. The remain- 
ing 2,000 tons are reserved for al- 
location from landings by the 
winter fishing for albacore, usual- 
ly beginning in December. 

The 600 tons of the total of 
4,600 tons are a balance from the 
previous quota of 12,000 tons. This 
balance had been reserved for 
winter shipments. 

Applications for export of frozen 
tuna received by the Ministry of 
International Trade and Industry 
as of October 3, 1952, totaled 
5,191 tons. Allocations by species 
were: Albacore, 2,088 tons; yellow 
fin, 2,198 tons; and skipjack 314 
tons. 











Austria's Automotive Industry 
Increases Production, Export 


The Austrian automotive industry 
stepped up its production and exports 
during the current year, by an average 
of 35 to 40 percent. 


Total output for the first 6 months 
of 1952 reached 1,013,700,000 schillings, 
as against 621,000,000 schillings for the 
corresponding period of 1951 (1 schill- 
ing=about US$0.05). 

Motorcycle output rose in value from 
380,000,000 in 1951 to 697,000,000 for the 
first 6 months of 1952. Production of 
car bodies and side-cars increased from 
a value of 27,000,000 to 33,000,000 schill- 
ings and that of other vehicles (mainly 
bicycles and trailers) from 68,000,000 to 
86,000,000 schillings. 

The subsidiary industries manufactur- 
ing spare parts for motorcycles and 
automobiles increased the value of theif 
production from 102,000,000 to 135,000, 
000 schillings. 

Total exports from Austria’s automo- 
tive industry increased in value from 
136,000,000 schillings for the first 6 
months of 1951 to 172,000,000 schillings 
for the corresponding period of 1952. 

Exports of motor vehicles rose in 
value from 103,000,000 to 143,000,000, 
whereas the export of other vehicles 
(bicycles and trailers) and that of the 
subsidiary industries dropped, respec- 
tively, from 5,800,000 to 3,400,000, and 
from 27,000,000 to 25,000,000 schillings. 
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French West Africa Has 
Record Coffee Crop 


The 1951-52 coffee crop in French 
West Africa was estimated at 70,671 
metric tons, a record harvest. The 
coffee was collected from the Ivory 
Coast, 63,569 tons, Guinea 6,600 tons, 
and Dahomey 502 tons. 


It is reported that all of the crop 
purchased in Guinea and Dahomey had 
been exported by October 10, 1952, and 
Ivory Coast exporters were confident 
of shipping all remaining stocks (about 
7,000 tons) by November 1952. 

Exports of coffee during the first 6 
months of 1952, the latest period for 
which statistics are available, amounted 
to 43,999.6 tons, valued at C. F. A. 
francs 7,368,830,000 (175 CFA francs= 
US$1). Figures for the comparative 
period of 1951 were, respectively, 42,775 
tons and 6,425,300 CFA francs. 

Even though exports for the first half 
of both years were more or less equal, 
incomplete returns for July 1952, indi- 





Japan's Bumper Orange Crop 
Yields Big Pack; Trade High 


Japan’s harvest of Satsuma oranges 
has started on an estimated bumper 
crop of 450,000 metric tons, as com- 
pared with 292,000 tons in 1951. 

The record 1952 crop is the result of 
prewar planted trees reaching maturity 
and favorable weather conditions. The 
highest production year of fresh Sat- 
suma oranges was 522,000 tons pro- 
duced in 1941. 

An estimated 1,000,000 cases (1 case 
contains 4 dozen 11l-ounce cans) of Sat- 
suma oranges will be canned in Japan 
from September 1952 to March 1953 for 
export in 1953, according to the Ministry 
of International Trade and Industry and 
the Japanese Cannery Association. 

The Ministry plans to export 600,000 
cases in 1953, of which 400,000 cases 
will go to the ‘United Kingdom and 
60,000 to other countries; 140,000 cases 
will be shipped to the United States, 
Japan’s second largest importer of 
canned Satsuma oranges. These ship- 
ments could be possible if the present 
export price of $5.15 to $5.30 per case 
(F.0.B.) declines to less than $5 be- 
cause of the anticipated cheaper price 
of fresh Satsumas resulting, from the 
1952 bumper crop. The remaining 400,- 
000 cases will be for domestic consump- 
tion. 

Of the 311,412 cases exported by June 
1952, fully 41,348 cases went to the 
United States, and it is predicted that 
a total of 100,000 cases will be shipped 
to the United States by the end of De- 
cember. Of the 339,163 cases exported 
last year, 85,634 cases went to the 
United States. Japan's highest export 
year was 1939, when 1,305,970 cases 
were exported to world markets, 
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cate an advance in the 7-month period 
of 1952 of about 7,000 tons. 


Metropolitan France, as usual, ac- 
counted for about 75 percent of the ton- 
nage. The general trend of the re- 
mainder of these exports, however, was 
more diversified than during the entire 
12-month period of 1951. Especially 
notable was the increase of 1,400 tons 
to the Netherlands; and for the first 
time coffee was exported to Northern 
European countries and to Uruguay. 


Exports to the United States, amount- 
ing to 70 tons in the first 6 months 
of 1952, represent an increase of 20 
tons over the 12 months of 1951. 


Indian State Transport 
Granted Canadian Aid - 


The $5,000,000 aid the Bombay Road 
Transport Corporation will receive from 
Canada under the Colombo Plan was 
discussed by the general manager of the 
corporation after his visit to Canada. 


The General Manager said the State 
Transport will obtain 1,355 units. This 
total includes 450 chassis, without en- 
gines, suitable for busses with a capacity 
to accommodate 38 passengers. Each 
chassis will cost $2,786 f.a.s. 


In addition 835 chassis, costing $1,625 
f.a.s. each, with an equal number of 
bodies will be supplied to be used as 
load carriers. Besides the chassis, the 
State Transport will receive 70 tractors, 
costing $1,775 f.a.s. each. There will be 
60 trailer chassis, at a cost of $1,580 
f.a.s. each, made available by the Brad- 
ford Coach and Body Co. 


Messrs. Perkins, Ltd., of England will 
receive $1,200,000 from the Canadian 
Government for supplying Perkins P6 
engines for the previously mentioned 
chassis. The general manager of the 
State Transport pointed out the advan- 
tage of obtaining suitable Diesel engines 
from the United Kingdom. 


The first consignment is expected to 
arrive in December 1952, and it is hoped 
final delivery will be made by April 1953. 


If the price increases by the time of 
delivery the difference will be taken 
from a contingency fund of $150,000. 
This fund will be used for spare parts 
and more tools and equipment, if there 
are no price increases. 

Also included in the Canadian aid is 
$68,000 worth of spare parts, computed 
at $50 per chassis. Specialized and non- 
specialized workshop equipment, which 
also has been ordered by the State 
Transport, will cost $40,000. 

The General Manager said that this 
fleet would meet only about 10 percent 
of the ultimate requirements. Passenger 
busses will be given priority and the 
State Transport will enter the goods 
field on an experimental basis by June 
1953, after completing the passenger 
transport system, 





U. K. Sugar Beet 
Production Down 


Sugar beet production in the United 
Kingdom in 1952 is estimated by the 
British Sugar Corporation at 4,250,000 
long tons compared with 4,536,000 tons 
produced in 1951. Yield per harvested 
acre is expected to be 10.6 tons, com- 
pared with the relatively high yield of 
11.16 tons in 1951. 


The reduced output of sugar beets 
in 1952 is attributed to lower yields and 
reduced acreage. The planted area for 
all purposes, including seed and aban- 
donment, was cut to 410,000 acres in 
1952 from 425,000 acres in 1951, and 
the net harvested area for beet sugar 
output was reduced to 400,000 acres 
from 406,000 acres. 


Sugar mills have been operating since 
September 22 and tests on beets de- 
livered to mills up to October 13 indi- 
cate a sugar content of 17.25 percent 
compared with a content of 16.5 percent 
at the same time in 1951. 


However, officials of the Sugar Cor- 
poration do not believe that sugar con- 
tent in 1952 will be much different from 
that of last year as they expect the 
usual decline of content in beets pro- 
cessed later in the season. On the 
basis of advice from the corporation, 
Sugar content is tentatively estimated 
at 16.8 percent as compared with 16.6 
percent in 1951. 

The British Sugar Corporation antici- 
pates that refined sugar production will 
amount to about 580,000 long tons in 
1952, compared with 605,000 tons in 
1951. If the sugar content of beets con- 
tinues to be higher than in 1951, re- 


fined production could very well reach 
600,000 tons. 





Finland Considers Plant Areas 


The Government-appointed Industri- 
alization Committee, Finland, strongly 
recommends that chemical plants, es- 
pecially those using the electrolytic 
method, be built in the valleys of the 
Oulujoki and Kemijoki rivers. 


If these industries are established in 
the northern part of the country, large 
savings in operating costs will be pos- 
sible, as only short power lines will be 
needed. Priority has been recommended 
for chlorine projects. 

If power difficulties can be overcome, 
plants making calcium carbide and cal- 
cium cyanamide would be profitable. In- 
creased capacity for calcium carbide 
would make ible domestic produc- 
tion of polyvinylchloride resins and 
other materials for the plastics industry. 





THE FIFTH INTERNATIONAL Ad- 
vertising Convention of the Export Ad- 
vertising Association will be held May 


7, 1953, at the Plaza Hotel, New York 
City. 








NEWS BY COMMODITIES 





French West African Cacao Trade Changes 


French West Africa’s cacao ‘exports 
in the first 6 months of 1952, the latest 
period for which statistics are available, 
amounted to 37,300 metric tons, valued 
at $26,491,091, as compared with 46,820 
tons, valued at $29,186,295 in the cor- 
responding period of 1951. 


Significant cacao export developments 
in 1952 were: 


@ Shipments of 5,505 tons to the 
United States exceeded those for any 
12-month period since 1949, when 9,400 
tons were exported to that country. 


@ Exports to metropolitan France 
amounting to 11,305 tons, were 43 per- 
cent less than the corresponding 1951 
shipments, and accounted for only about 
30 percent of the total 6-month volume. 
Prior to 1939 metropolitan France ac- 
counted for over 70 percent of the 
Ivory Coast’s export tonnage of any 
given period. 

® Purchases by Germany, 4,041 tons; 
by the Netherlands, 10,407 tons; and by 


Italy, 1,160 tons, were practically identi- 
cal with those of 1951 and 1950. 


@ Exports of 400 tons to Canada were 
the highest since 1949. 

All of the 1951-52 crop had been sold 
by the middle of September, and was 


expected to have been exported by the 
end of November. 


Cacao production on the Ivory Coast, 
the only producing area of this crop in 
French West Africa, in the 1951-52 crop 
year was estimated at 47.380 metric 


tons. This is one of the smallest har- 
vests on record, and represents a de- 
crease of about 14,000 tons from the 
record 1950-51 crop. 


The production slump has been at- 
tributed to unfavorable climatic condi- 
tions and further outbreaks of swollen 
shoot disease on the older plantations. 
Although these factors were important 
in explaining the small crop, the lower 
prices offered to native farmers during 
the .1951-52 season as compared with 
those of the preceding year also had 
an adverse effect upon output. 


Officials of the French West African 
Inspectorate General of Agriculture as 
well as private sources of information 
at Abidjan reported that weather con- 
ditions have been more favorable during 
the present planting season than they 
were in the last and, barring prolonged 
rains just prior to the harvest, the 1952- 


53 output should be about 55,000 metric 
tons. 





Chile's Record Dried-Prune 
Crop Sold Mainly to Brazil 


A record quantity of 5,000 metric tons 
of dried prunes was produced in Chile 
from the 1951-52 crop of prunes. 


Uncommitted stocks as of September 
1, 1952, are estimated by the trade at 
2,000 tons. Of that amount, only about 
half are considered suitable for export, 
leaving the remainder for local con- 
sumption and carry-over. 


Because of the eleventh-hour German 
purchasing program last season, Chile 
began its new year practically devoid 
of prune stocks. 

In the first half of 1952 exports of 
prunes amounted to 394.7 tons, com- 
pared with 354.9 tons in the correspond- 
ing period of 1951, and 672.3 tons in the 
like period of 1950. Most of Chile’s 
prunes are exported in the second half 
of the year. 

In the first half of 1952, about 96 per- 
cent of Chile’s prune exports went to 
Brazil, compared with 89 percent in the 
like period of 1951. In recent years, with 
the exception of 1948, when Sweden 
purchased 70 percent. of the prunes ex- 
ported, Brazil has been the chief foreign 
consumer. 

According to exporters, Germany’s 
decision a short time ago to delete 
prunes from its list of nonessential im- 
ports should make it possible for Chile 
to sell a greater volume to that country 
than appeared possible earlier in the 
season. 

This year numerious foreign countries 


are reported to have been interested in 
buying Chilean prunes, but lack of dol- 
lars or advantageous. trade agreements 
have interfered. Peru seemed to be 
in a strong buying position at the middle 
of September and various shipments 
have recently been authorized to that 
country. 





Uruguay Produces Fertilizer 
Mainly for Domestic Needs 


Uruguay’s fertilizer production is 
based on byproducts of the meat-pack- 
ing industry. Output of packing-house 
materials used as fertilizer was esti- 
mated at 14,580 metric tons in the fiscal 
year 1951-52, bone meal (12,000 tons) 
being the most important. 

Production of inorganic fertilizer ma- 
terials is increasing; it amounted to 


25,000 tons in 1951-52, trade sources 
state. 


The superphosphate industry was be- 
gun several years ago by the Govern- 
ment-owned Instituto Quimico-Indus- 
trial, which is producing 3,000 tons an- 
nually; capacity of the plant is reported 
to be 5,000 tons. The remainder is 
produced in private plants. 


Consumption of fertilizers is approxi- 
mately equal to production, as there is 
little carry-over or foreign trade in 
these products, except for small imports 
of raw materials (principally phosphate 
rock) and some exports of packing- 
house byproducts. 


AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 
Bihar Buys Motor Coaches 


The Government of Bihar, India, has 
concluded an agreement with three for- 
eign automobile manufacturers in Bom- 
bay to supply 150 passenger motor 
coaches. 

The Government of Bihar reportedly 
will inaugurate nationalization of road 
transport on January 26, 1953, when 
the State Government will commence 
the process of gradually taking over 
about 1,500 vehicles, over a period of 
years. For the time being, the Bihar 
State Transport operates 45 vehicles, 
and intends to supplement this number 
by the 150 vehicles being ordered from 
Bombay. 





Italian Vehicle Output High 


A total of 65,810 motor vehicles was 
produced in Italy during the first 6 
months of 1952. 

Of that production, 53,474 were pas- 
senger cars, 5,384 were delivery cars, 
6,136 were trucks (2,516 light, 2,055 
medium and 1,565 heavy), and 816 were 
busses (166 accomodating up to 22 pas- 
sengers, 255 accomodating 23 to 40 pas- 
sengers, and 395 accomodating more 
than 40 passengers). 


The volume of production fluctuated 
from month to month, with an over-all 
increase from 9,296 units in January 
to 12,101 units in June. The peak of 
passenger car production was 10,869 
units in May. During the months of 
February, March, and June production 
of delivery cars was at highest level, 
with a slight lead in March. 

Production varied for each of the 
types of trucks, with top production 
of 573 light units in February, 484 med- 
ium units in June, and with production 
of heavy trucks decreasing from the 
peak of 345 units in January to a low 
of 141 in June. 


The greatest production during the 
6-month period for light busses was 62 
in April; for medium busses, 97 in June; 
and for heavy busses, 123 in May. 


CHEMICALS 


Argentina Produces Fertilizer 


Superphosphate is the only fertilizer 
manufactured in Argentina. There are 
two producers, and output in the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1952, was 8,000 
metric tons. Several dealers also pre- 
pare mixtures in which organic materi- 
als are used. Production of mixed fer- 
tilizers totaled 40,000 tons in 1951-52. 


Austria's Chemical Output High 


Austria’s production of certain im- 
portant chemicals in July 1952, in met- 
ric tons (June figures in parentheses) 





was as follows: Sulfuric acid, 1,757 


(1,644); caustic soda, 1,433 (1,580); soda 
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ash, 7,889 (6,249); aluminum sulfate, 
594 (432); ammonium nitrate, 610 
(218); magnesium sulfate, 253 (138); 
sodium sulfate, 1,220 (1,196); ethyl alco- 
hol, 808 (997); benzene, 1,003 (1,110); 
toluene, 90 (112); carbon disulfide, 496 
(455); calcium carbide, 1,381 (1,462); 
hydrogen peroxide, 292 (317); lead pig- 
ments, 128 (164); oxygen, 904 (833); 
ammonium nitrate, 33,183 (35,945); and 
ammonium sulfate, 2,053 (3,068). 


Chilean Nitrate Output Drops 


Labor difficulties in the Chilean ni- 
trate industry in the year ended June 
30, 1952, reduced nitrate output to 
1,472,790 tons, the lowest in the indus- 
try’s recent history. 


Production in 1950-51 was 1,660,000 
tons, and estimates for 1951-52 ranged 
from 1,700,000 tons to 1,900,000. 


Serious strikes caused a loss of at 
least 200,000 metric tons in output and 
a corresponding reduction in exports. 
The return to the Government required 
of the Nitrate and Iodine Sales Corpo- 
ration from completed sales thus was 
reduced. 


FOODSTUFFS 
Mexican Coffee Output High 


Mexico’s 1952-53 coffee output is fore- 
cast at 1,180,000 bags of 60 kilograms 
each, or 703800 metric tons, compared 
with 1,034,993 bags in 1951-52. 


Of the 1,180,000 bags of coffee pro- 
duced in the 1952-53 scason, about 930,- 
000 bags will enter the export market, 
225,0000 bags will be consumed domesti- 
cally, and an estimated 25,000 bags will 
be reserved for stock and carry-over 
purposes. 

Exports of coffee from Mexico in the 
period October 1, 1951, to September 
30, 1952, reached 809,993 bags, or 5.7 
percent under exports in the 1950-51 
crop year. 

Exports by country of destination in 
the 1951-52 crop year indicate that the 
bulk of Mexico’s coffee continues to 
go to the United States market, with 
France, Germany, the United Kingdom, 
and Canada, following in the order 
named. 





Algerian Figs Used in France 


Trade estimates of the production of 
dried figs in Algeria place the 1952 
pack at 30,000 to 31,000 metric tons. 
By comparison, the final official esti- 
mate by the Algerian Direction of Agri- 
culture for the 1951 pack was 30,873 
tons. 

Domestie consumption of dried figs 
in Algeria varies greatly according to 
production and price. Usually the figs 
consumed locally are those for which 
no export market is available. Of the 
1951 pack an estimated 20,000 tons 
were consumed at home, and domestic 
consumption of the current pack is 
expected to be about the same. 
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The traditional market for Algerian 
dried figs is metropolitan France. Ex- 
ports to other French Union countries 
are small. Some industrial figs are 
sent to Switzerland and West Germany 
for use in coffee blends and substitutes. 


Dealers estimA4te that about 12,000 
tons of Algerian driea figs will be 
available on world markets from the 
1952 pack, but that only about 10,000 
tons wil actually be exported. 

Metropolitan France will be the prin- 
cipal buyer and little effort will be made 
to find markets elsewhere. Dealers state 
that Algerian figs cannot meet com- 
petition on foreign markets. However, 
since Algeria is an integral part of 
France, and there are no customs bar- 
riers, Algerian dried figs can meet for- 
eign competition on the French market. 


METALS AND MINERALS 
Austria's Aluminum Output High 


The Vereinigte Aluminiumwerke, at 
Ranshofen, the largest aluminum plant 
in Austria, is expected to reach an out- 
put of 30,000 metric tons of aluminum 
this year, as compared with 21,500 
metric tons last year. 

A considerable part of Ranshofen’s 
aluminum production is being exported, 
although more and more Austrian 
metalworking plants are using alumi- 
num. It is expected that reductions in 
excessive output during the winter, 
which were necessary in the past, ean 
be avoided this year. 


Ethiopia Sells Coffee To U. S. 


Production of coffee in Ethiopia in 
the year ended December 9, 1953, is 
expected by the trade to amount to 
35,000 metric tons. 


Coffee produced in the 1951-52 year is 
estimated at 22,926 tons, as compared 
with 30,900 tons in the preceding year. 


Coffee exports from Ethiopia in the 
period December 10, 1951, through June 
7, 1952, totaled 14,276 tons. Aden took 
4,276 tons; French Somaliland, 3,404 
tons; and the United States, 3,127 tons. 
The remainder went to Arabia, Eritrea, 


France, Italy, Norway, the Sudan, and 
other countries. 


The large quantities shown for Aden 
and French Somaliland mostly cover 
coffee in transit, a large part of which 
went to the United States. Although 
the official customs statistics show only 
3,127 tons going to the United States, 
the U. S. embassy’s consular invoices 
show 8,427 tons. 


Exports of coffee husks during the 
same period were 66 tons to Aden and 
10 tons to French Somaliland. Since 
October 1951, coffee can be sold only 
against U. S. dollars; howeyer, in the 
period May 29 to July 10, 1952, the 
State Bank relaxed this requirement 
and allowed sterling to be accepted in 
payment for coffee exports, 





NEWS. BY COMMODITIES 
MOTION PICTURES 


German Coverage Extensive 


A total of 4,547 motion picture the- 
aters in the German Federal Republic, 
including. West Berlin, have a seating 
capacity of 1,836,462—an average of 
1 theater seat for every 27 people. 

The greater number of picture 
theaters in Western Germany have a 
capacity of 300 to 500 seats; only 90 
theaters seat 1,000 or more persons. 
West Berlin has 200 theaters, with a 
total seating capacity of 95,800. 

Previous controls on theater admis- 
sions and distributors’ prices were lifted 
by the Federal Ministry of Economics 
in April 1952. Thus far’ the removal of 
these controls has not resulted in sig- 
nificant rises in prices. 

During the 3 months April, May, and 
June 1952, there were 104 feature films 
shown in Western Germany and West 
Berlin. More than 50 percent of these 
films, a total of 58, were U. S. produc- 
tions, 18 were French films, 12 German, 
8 Italian, 5 British, and 1 each came 
from Sweden, Austria, and Denmark. 


NAVAL STORES 
Cuba Imports Less Tall Oil 


Cuba’s growing use of detergents and 
ample supplies of domestic tallow have 
caused a steady decline in imports of 
tall oil since 1947, a product which has 
been imported entirely from the United 
States. No crude tall oil was sent to 
Cuba from the United States in 1951, 
but exports of the refined oil totaled 
232,640 pounds. ; 


PAINTS AND PIGMENTS 


Canadian Sales- Increased 


Sales of paints, varnishes, and lac- 
quers by Canadian manufacturers, 
which normally account for 96 percent 
of total production, amounted to $54,- 
766,390 in the first 6 months of 1952, 
compared with $54,500,248 in the cor- 
responding period of 1951, according to 
the Dominion Bureau of. Statistics. 
Sales in July 1952 increased to $9,321,- 
712 from $8,695,562 in July 1951. 


Indian Plant Suspends Activity 


The Travancore Titanium Products, 
Ltd., Travancore-Cochin State, India, 
reported to be the first and perhaps the 
only plant of its kind in the Far East, 
has suspended operations indefinitely 
because of high production costs. 

The plant, which was opened in Janu- 
ary 1952, has an annual capacity of 
1,800 long tons of titanium pigments. 
However, production has been at a low- 
er level because of the shortage of sul- 
fur and sulfuric acid. Ilmenite, the raw 
material, is available in the State in 
large quantities. 

(Continued on Page 15) 
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American Samoa Invites Bids 
For Leasing Fish Cannery 


The government of American Samoa invites proposals for the 
lease for a 3-year period of a fish cannery which it owns, together with 
the equipment and facilities, at Tutuila, American Samoa. 

Bidders must be citizens or nationals of the United States, or if 
the bidder is a corporation or company, at least 75 percent of the stock 


of or interest therein must be held by 
citizens or nationals of the United 
States. 

The cannery is stated to be a well- 
planned, modern installation comprising 
four buildings, each about 200 feet long 
and 50 feet wide, with two roofed-over 
areas between the buildings. Plant ca- 
pacity permits handling 21 tons of tuna 
and producing 1,000 cases of canned 
tuna per 8-hour day, and the cold- 
storage area has capacity for freezing 
and/or storing approximately 240 tons 
of tuna. 


Dock facilities at the plant are ade- 
quate for use of the fishing vessels, and 
adjacent highway facilities are adequate 
for transport to the plant of supplies 
and materials by truck. Electric pow- 
er, potable water, and telephone serv- 
ices are available, and the local gov- 
ernment is undertaking to increase 
local water-storage capacity. Trans- 
portation facilities for ocean shipment 
to and from the U. S. mainland also 
are available. 


American Samoa is a territory of the 
United States, and under existing laws, 
its products may enter the United 
States duty-free. Its location reportedly 
places it less than 1,000 miles from one 
of the richest sources of tuna in the 
Pacific Ocean. 


Proposals must be submitted to the 
Governor of America Samoa, Tutuila, 
American Samoa, with a copy to the 
Director, Office of Territories, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Washington 25, 
D. C., not later than January 15, 1953. 
In addition to indicating the annual 
rental fee which the bidder would be 
willing to pay, bids should state clearly 
and in detail: 

1, Identity of the bidder, including 
citizenship and previous experience and 
that of associates in the proposed ven- 
ture, if any. 

2. Plans for operation of the cannery, 
including number of Samoans to be 
employed and number and nationality 
of non-Samoans to be employed. 

3. Plans for obtaining sufficient fish to 
keep the cannery in operation. 

4. Plans for transporting and market- 
ing the product of the cannery. 

5. Financial resources and ability to 
maintain a continuing and successful 
cannery operation. 


Each proposal must be accompanied 
12 





by a certified or cashier’s check in the 
amount of $1,000 (which sum is refund- 
able) drawn to the order of the Treas- 
urer of American Samoa. The Govern- 
ment of American Samoa reserves the 
right to reject any or all proposals. 
Further information concerning 
American Samoa and the leasing of the 
fish cannery may be obtained from the 
Director, Office of Territories, Depart- 


ment of the Interior, Washington 25, 
Re 





lran Is Accepting Bids 
For Sugar-Beet Mills 


The Iranian Plan Organization in 
Tehran, Iran, will accept bids until 
January 21, 1953, covering the supply 
of several sugar-beet factories. 


A copy of the general conditions cov- 
ering this adjudication is obtainable on 
loan from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. Technical 
specifications are contained in a booklet 
available at 500 rials per copy, from 
the Sugar Industry Department, Plan 
Organization, Tehran, Iran. 


Working Models Desired By 
Indian Commerce Chamber 


The Indian Chamber of Commerce, 
23-B Netaji Subhas Road, Calcutta, In- 
dia, wishes to purchase for permanent 
display purposes models showing the 
progress and present status of develop- 
ments in various fields, such as the 
locomotive, automobile, and textile 
machinery industries. 


The Chamber reportedly is one of the 
principal trade organizations in Calcutta 
and has under construction its own 
12-story building in the commercial and 
financial center of the city. One or two 
floors of the new building are to be 
utilized solely for a museum where in- 
dustrial products and working models of 
factories will be exhibited. 

It is understood that the Chamber is 
interested also in obtaining information 
on the availability and cost of installa- 
tion of a planetarium. 

Interested firms and organizations are 
requested to communicate with the 
Indian Chamber of Commerce. 





oe 


Cyprus Offers Railway 
Materials, Equipment 


The Government of Cyprus is offering 
for sale various items of 2’ 6”"-gage 
railway materials and equipment, ag 
follows: 

About 2,430 tons of steel, including 
flat-bottomed steel rails in various 
lengths and points and crossings; about 
400 tons of mild steel rail fastenings, 
dog spikes, fishbolts, fishplates, and 
bedplates; steam locomotives and spare 
parts; underframes and bogies of pas- 
senger coaches; various types of freight 
cars; and miscellaneous scrap consisting 
of about 20 tons of mild steel and 30 
tons of cast iron. 

Conditions of purchase and a detailed 
list of items offered are available on 
loan from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Cum. 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Offers to purchase will be accepted in 
Cyprus until December 10, 1952, and 
should be sent direct to the President of 
the Tender Board, The Treasury, 
Nicosia, Cyprus. 





German Visitor Interested in 
U.S. Artificial Limb Industry 


Wilhelm Goetz, of Frankfort, Ger- 
many, wishes to visit manufacturers of 
artificial limbs, particularly arms, for 
the purpose of studying recent develop- 
ments in the industry, during his $ 
months’ visit to the United States. He 
would also like to obtain trade litera- 
ture relating to artificial limbs. 


Mr. Goetz is a member of the Exee- 
utive Board of the Frankfort Rezional 
Office of the Deutsche Angestelltenges 
werkschaft (German Employees Union), 
and an executive of the Frankfort Re- 
gional Office of the Verband der Kriegs- 
beschaedigten (German Association of 
Disabled War Veterans). He is one of 
a group of West German trade union 
leaders traveling in the United States 
as participants in an exchange-visitor 
project sponsored by the Department of 
State. 

Firms and individuals wishing to com- 
municate with Mr. Goetz may address 
him c/o Leaders and Specialists Branch, 
Education Exchange Service, Departe 
ment of State, Washington 25, D. C. 





Government of Iraq Requests 
Quotations for 50% DDT 


The Government of Iraq urgently re- 
quests quotations for 10 tons of 50 per- 
cent DDT (wettable), for local use. Of- 
fers should include earliest possible de- 
livery date, and should be addressed to 
The Director, Civil Medical Store, Bagh- 
dad, Iraq. 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 





Egypt To Purchase 
Rails and Angles 


Bids are invited until December 2, 
1952, by the Surveyor General, Survey 
Department, Giza, Cairo, Egypt, for the 
supply and delivery of 500 tons of new 
light rails and 40 tons of new or second- 
hand angle irons of various sizes (quan- 
tities are in tons of 1,000 kilograms). 


A copy of the specifications is obtain- 
able on loan from the Commercial In- 
telligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Burma Extends Bid Deadline 
For Steel Rolling Mill 


The Government of Burma has an- 
nounced that bids covering the supply 
and delivery of a steel rolling mill will 
be received until December 31, 1952, 
thus extending the original bidding pe- 
riod scheduled to end October 31, 1952. 

Announcement of this procurement 
was first reported in the September 8 
issue of Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
which stated that particulars of the 
project are obtainable on loan from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
23, D. C. 


Brazilian Office of New York 
Port Authority Relocated 


The Latin-American Trade Promotion 
Office in Rio de Janeiro, of The Port 
of New York Authority, recently has 
been relocated in newer and more mod- 
ern quarters at Avenida Presidente Var- 
gas 642, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 

The mailing address is The Port of 
New York Authority, Caixa Postal 5207, 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 


The new manager of this office is 
Joseph N. Marcal, Jr., an American citi- 
zen resident in Brazil for 11 years and 
said to have wide experience in shipping 
and foreign trade, 











LICENSING 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Supplementar information, in 
the form of literature, catalogs, 
photographs, price lists, or sam- 
ples, is available in specific in- 
stances as indicated by symbol - 
(*), from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. Depart- 
ag 3 J Commerce, Washington 


In the United States 


Footwear: 


France—Manufacture de Chaussures 
“Promo” (manufacturer ef children’s 
footwear), 60 Avenue Etienne-Billieres, 
Toulouse (Haute-Garonne), offers for 
manufacture under license in the United 
States reportedly new types of ortho- 
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pedic shoes for children; also fancy linen 
weaves, particularly machine-made em- 
broideries used for uppers. 

Metal Products: 

Germany—Stahlwerke Brueninghaus 
G. m. b. H. (manufacturer of springs of 
all kinds and finished and unfinished 
drop forgings, mining equipment, and 
lattice masts), Westhofen im West- 
phalia, offers for manufacture under 
license in the United States patented 
articles in line with firm’s production, 
such as springs, finished and unfinished 
drop forgings, mining equipment, and 
lattice masts. 


Pharmaceuticals: 

Germany—Weidnerit K. G., Dr. Ed- 
mund Weidner (manufacturer of vet- 
erinary and pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions), 2 Heerstrasse, Berlin-Charlotten- 
burg 9, offers for manufacture and dis- 
tribution under license in the United 
States KERATYP-WEIDNER and OTR- 
HOMIN-WEIDNER patented products: 
Composition of K-W: Exogen amino 
acids (cystine or cysteine, 2%, tyrosine 
0.6%, valine, leucine, alanine, histidine, 
lysine), glycocoll, glutamic acid, aspara- 
ginic acid, proline, dextrose 30%, and 
electrolyte 3.5%. Composition of O-W: 
Double salt of the hexamethyleutetra- 
minehydrorhodan with ammonia sulfate. 
The content of HSCN amounts to 
22.26% and the total content of sulfur, 
18%. One tablet contains 0.3 gram 
OTRHOMIN. Further information (in 
German) available.* 


In Foreign Countries 

Clothing: 

France—Etablissements Leonce Mom- 
bounoux (manufacturer of hosiery, un- 
derwear, etc.), Plan du Serret, Quissac 
(Gard), wishes to obtain new processes 
for the manufacture under U. S. license 
in France of clothing, such as hosiery, 
underwear, slips, diaper pants, and 
knitted fabrics. Firm is interested in 
modern machinery and equipment. 


Footwear: 

France—Manufacture de Chaussures 
“Promo” (manufacturer of children’s 
footwear), 60 Avenue Etienne-Billieres, 
Toulouse (Haute-Garonne), is interested 
in being licensed by an American firm 
for the manufacture and distribution in 
France and other European countries 
of the latest models of children’s foot- 
wear. 


(See also Licensing Opportunity for 


French firm listed under “In the United 
States.”’) 


Metal Products: 


Germany—Stahlwerke Brueninghaus 
G. m. b. H. (manufacturer of springs 
of all kinds and finished and unfinished 
drop forgings, mining equipment, and 
lattice masts), Westhofen im West- 
phalia, wishes to manufacture under 
U. S. license in Germany metal articles 
for which firm’s facilities are suitable. 





IMPORT 








OPPORTUNITIES 





——— information, in 
the form of literature, catalogs, 
photographs, price lists, of sam- 
ples, is available in specific in- 
stances as indicated by sym 
(*), from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. 8S. Department 
x cea Washington 


Alcoholic Beverages: 

England—James Hawker & Co. Ltd. 
(manufacturer of liqueurs, importer of 
wines, and exporter of wines, liqueurs, 
gin and whiskey), 129 Exeter Street, 
Plymouth, Devon, offers to export direct 
sloe gin, gin, cherry liqueur, and Scotch 
whisky. 

Animal Hair: 

Germany—Carl Bruening (exporter), 
22 Ringstrasse, Rheda/Westf., offers to 
export direct 1,000 kilograms of first- 
grade angora rabbit hair, 2 inches iong. 


Books and Magazines: 

Italy — Libreria Commissionaria San- 
soni (commission merchant and selling 
agent for books and magazines), 26 via 
Gino Capponi, Florence, offers to export 
direct technical and scientific publica- 
tions and books in general. 


Brasswares: 

India—D. Awat and Co. (exporter and 
commission agent), Maneckji Wadia 
Building, Fifth Floor, 127 Mahatma 
Gandhi Road, Fort, Bombay 1, offers to 
export direct or through agent art 
brasswares. Inspection available at 
Bombay, India, at buyer’s expense. 


Brushes: , 

Germany — Simon Koenig (manufac- 
turer), 17a Roessleinsdorferortsstrasse, 
Neustadt/Aisch, Bavaria, offers to ex- 
port direct or through agent all types 
of brushes and travel kits fitted with 
shaving brushes. 


Chains: 

Germany—J. D. Theile KG. (manu- 
facturer), Letmather Strasse, Schwerte- 
Ruhr, offers to export direct round link 
chains. Illustrated literature (in Ger- 
man) available.* 


Clothing and Accessories: 

India—D. Awat and Co. (exporter and 
commission agent), Maneckji Wadia 
Building, Fifth Floor, 127 Mahatma 
Gandhi Road, Fort, Bombay 1, offers to 
export direct or through agent silk 
scarves and ladies’ velvet handbags. 


Cutlery: 

Netherlands—Import & Export Bed- 
rijf v/h L. Wust & Zn. (manufacturer 
and exporter), 68 Herengracht, Amster- 
dam, offers to export direct or through 
agent silver-plated, chromium-plated 
iron and copper, and stainless steel cut- 
lery (spoons, knives, and forks), Sam- 
ples available from Netherlands firm 











WORLD TRADE LEADS 





free of charge, except silver-plated items 
which are available at cost price. 

Drums: 

Netherlands — Cooperatieve Verenig- 
ing Export Centrale van Verenigde Ne- 
derlandse Vatenhandelaren, u.a. (whole- 
saler, exporter, and reconditioner of 
drums), 161 Oostzijde, Zaandam, offers 
to export direct or through agent first-, 
gsecond-, and third-grade used steel 
drums, available in 55 U. S. gallons and 
other sizes. 


Fiber Products: 


Japan—Nantac Trading Co., Ltd. (im- 
porter, exporter, and manufacturer’s 
represéntative), No. 28 2-chome, Shio- 
machi-dorsi, Minami-ku, Osaka, offers 
to export direct sparterie (woven espar- 
to grass), used for hat linings, mats, 
chip braids, and padding for clothing. 
Small sample available.* 

Current World Trade Directory Re- 
port being prepared. 


Foodstuffs: 


England — Alfred Frank Ltd. (sales 
agent and broker), 43 Fish Street Hill, 
Eastcheap, London, E.C. 3, offers to ex- 
port direct capers, preserved fruits in 
bottles, and soups in bottles, including 
turtle soup. 

Switzerland—Sechaud & Fils, Choco- 
lates de Montreux (manufacturer and 
exporter), Rue de la Douane‘1, Mon- 
treux, offers to export direct or through 
agent 2 to 3 tons daily of bar chocolate, 
including nut, milk, and bitter flavors. 
Swiss firm offers to supply samples. 


Glassware: 


Sweden—Rasmusson & Hallgren (ex- 
port merchant), 3 Stallmastaregatan, 
Goteborg, offers to export direct or 
through agent about $60,000 worth an- 
nually of first-class Swedish glassware, 
including tumblers, goblets, wine, cock- 
tail, and champagne glasses. Set of 
illustrated sheets available.* 


Greases: 


England — Alfred Frank Ltd. (sales 
agent and broker), 43 Fish Street Hill, 
Eastcheap, London, E.C. 3, offers to ex- 
port direct lanolin and wool grease, 


Hand Trucks: 


England—Boucher-Giles & Co. Ltd. 
(manufacturer), Holloway Bank, 
Wednesbury, Staffordshire, offers to ex- 
port direct to firms buying on own ac- 
count 100 “Easy-lift’” crate-carrying 
hand trucks monthly, suitable for 
bottled goods, such as milk, mineral 
water, beer, and other beverages, of 
one-eighth-inch mild steel angle con- 
struction with pressed steel wheel and 
replaceable rubber tires. Price quotation 
and literature available.* 


Hardware: 


Germany—John Vieweg & Co. (ex- 
porter), 64 Fedelhoeren, Bremen, offers 
to export direct or through agent hard- 
ware and related articles, quantity ac- 
cording to order. Samples furnished by 
German firm on request. ' 
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Household Goods: 

Germany — Stephan Nahrath, Stanz 
und Emaillierwerk (manufacturer), 1 
Industriestrasse, Ahlen/Westf., offers to 
export direct enamelled household and 
kitchen utensils, such as braising and 
stew pans, kettles, ladles, water jugs, 
basins, and roasters. Illustrated catalog 
(in German and English) available.* 


Jewelry: 

Germany — Alfred Simm (exporter), 
10 Steinsdorfstrasse, Munich 22, Ba- 
varia, offers to export direct “‘Gablonz” 
imitation jewelry, such as_ chokers, 
bracelets, and earrings, and imitation- 
glass stones.. 


Locust Bean Gum and Kernels: 

England — Alfred Frank Ltd. (sales 
agent and broker), 43 Fish Street Hill, 
Eastcheap, London, E.C. 3, offers to ex- 
port direct locust bean gum and kernels. 


Machinery: 

Germany—B. S. Gupta & Co. (export- 
er), 58 Charlottenstrasse, Duisburg, of- 
fers to export direct or through agent 
cranes and machines. Detailed list avail- 
able.* 


Germany—H. Strunck & Co. (manu- 
facturer), 1-5 Herbrandstrasse, Koeln- 
Ehrenfeld, offers to export direct spe- 
cial machines for the chemical, pharma- 
ceutical, and cosmetic industries. Ilus- 
trated literature available.* 


Sweden—Fabriks AB. Forslund & Co. 
(manufacturer and exporter), Box 54, 
Skelleftea, offers to export direct first- 
class Swedish hydraulic cranes, suitable 
for installation in modern trucks. Pref- 
erably, firm wishes to license a U. S. 
company to manufacture the cranes in 
the United States, under U. S. Patent 
No. 2528588. Illustrated leaflet and 
drawing available.* 


Marine Products: 

Treland—Richard R. Howroyd (export 
merchant), Ballinafad, Connemara, 
County Galway, offers to export direct 
50 tons of carrageen (Irish moss) and 
150 long tons of seaweed (Laminaria 
Digitata), sale to be made on basis 
of sample submitted by seller. 


Plumbing Supplies: 

France — Etablissements L. Chartier 
(manufacturer), 14 rue Rambuteau, Ma- 
con, Saone & Loire, offers to export 
direct or through agent faucets, taps, 
spigots, and valves made of bronze and 
brass, valued at $15,000 monthly. Illus- 
trated catalog (in French) available.* 

Germany — Georg Rost & Soehne, 
Armaturenfabrik (manufacturer), 8 
Dorfstrasse, Lerbeck/Porta., offers to 
export direct shower nozzles and flush- 
ing devices. Illustrated literature avail- 
able.* 


Ropes and Cordage: 

Netherlands — Touwfabriek De Vol- 
harding N.V. (manufacturer), 360 Ceres- 
straat, Oude Pekela, offers to export 
direct or through agent 5,000 kilograms 
weekly of sisal and flax cordage and 
rope. Samples available from the Neth- 
erlands firm on request. 





Sporting Goods: 

Scotland— Thomas Black & Sons 
(Greenock) Ltd. (manufacturer, export- 
er, wholesaler), Scottish Industria] 
Estate, Port Glasgow, offers to export 
direct first-quality camping equipment, 
including sleeping bags, tents, lamps, 
cooking utensils, and canvas sundries, 
Illustrated catalog available.* 

Germany — Bayerische Sportwaffen- 
Fabrik G. m. b. H. (manufacturer), 1% 
Fuchsenwiese, Erlangen, Bavaria, offers 
to export direct or through agent sport- 
ing firearms, including air rifles and 
air pistols. Illustrated booklet avail- 
able.* 


Stationery Supplies: 

Germany—May & Spies (manufac. 
turer), 130 Postfach, Duren/Rhld., of. 
fers to export direct or through agent 
stationery, including envelopes,. visiting 
cards, steel-engraved relief print cards, 
and letter paper suitable for businesg 
executives, official and private use, 
mourning, and announcements, 


Tapioca Flour: 

Thailand—Siam Factors Co. (1951) 
Limited (manufacturer), 27 Pramuan 
Road, Bangkok, offers to expart direct 
or through agent 150 tons monthly ta- 
pioca flour, DEVADA Brand. Inspec. 
tion available by the International In- 
spection Agency, R. J. Del Pan Corpora- 
tion, 539 Luang Road, Bangkok, at buy- 
er’s expense. Analysis available.* 

Textiles: 

India—D. Awat and Co. (exporter and 
commission agent), Maneckji Wadia 
Building, Fifth Floor, 127 Mahatma 
Gandhi Road, Fort, Bombay 1, offers 
to export direct or through agent tex- 
tiles, quantity according to require- 
ments. Inspection available at Bombay 
at buyer’s expense. 

Italy—Astra (commission merchant), 
10 via Verdi, Prato (Florence), offers 
to export direct pure wool, reclaimed 
wool and mixed wool f@brics, and plaid 
automobile and steamer robes. 


Tools: 

Germany—John Vieweg & Co. (ex- 
porter), 64 Fedelhoeren, Bremen, offers 
to export direct or through agent tools’ 
for working wood and metals, quantity 
according to order. 

Wool: 

France—Andre Gleye & Fils (come 
mission merchant), rue Jacques de Ro- 
zet, Mazamet (Tarn), offers to export 
direct or through agent, preferably in 
Boston, all grades and qualities of wool, 
packed in 880-pound square bales. 





EXPORT 
OPPORTUNITIES 











Barrels and Drums: 

Netherlands — Cooperatieve Verenig- 
ing Export Centrale van Verenigde 
Nederlandse Vatenhandelaren, u.a. (C0- 
operative importing distributors), 161 
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Oostzijde, Zaandam, wishes to purchase 
direct used wooden whisky and other 
types of barrels and steel drums suit- 
able for alcoholic liquors. 


Clothing: 
Morocco (Spanish )—Jose Miro Piquet- 
“La Reconquista” (importer and retail- 


er), Avenida Generalisimo 22, Melilla, 
wishes to purchase direct or obtain 


‘ agency for ready-made clothing. Cor- 


respondence in Spanish or French pre- 
ferred. 


Pharmaceuticals: 


Germany—A. Zalewski, AG., Fabrik 
pharm. Praeparate (manufacturer of 
pharmaceutical products), Honnef a. 
Rhein., wishes to purchase direct vita- 
mins A and D together or individually 
in the form of oily concentrates or as 


_gubstance, quality according to UPS 
.XIV, and vitamin B 12/APF+ pro- 


motants in substance or feed for vet- 


erinary purposes, quality according to 
international standards. 

Pipe: 

Lebanon—Paul Weil & ses Fils (man- 
ufacturer’s agent and commission mer- 
chant), P.O. Box 287, Place de 1’Etoile, 
Beirut, requests offers by airmail or, 
preferably, by cable, including soonest 
delivery date, for socket pipes for lead 
joints, made according to the interna- 
tional standard Class LA, tar lined from 
inside and outside by the hot process, 
and tested at a hydraulic pressure of at 
least 20 atms. Specifications: 5,000 me- 
ters, diameter 150 mm.; 8,000 meters, 
diameter 200 mm.; 750 meters, diameter 
300 mm.; and 30 meters, diameter 400 
mm. 


Textiles: 

Morocco (Spanish )—Jose Miro Piquet- 
“La Reconquista” (importer and retail- 
er), Avenida Generalisimo 22, Melilla, 
wishes to purchase direct or obtain 
agency for piece goods. Correspondence 


. in Spanish or French preferred. 





AGENCY 
OPPORTUNITIES 








for all kinds of office supplies, such as 
inks, stamp pads, glue, typewriter rib- 
bons, chalk, water colors, and inkstands, 


Printers’ Supplies: 


Switzerland — Oscar Gmunder (sales 
agent), 43 Hinterzweienweg, Muttenz, 
Baselland, wishes to obtain agency for 
articles used in the typographic in- 
dustry. 





FOREIGN 
VISITORS 











Germany—Paul H. von Mitterwaliner, 
representing Krauss-Maffei Aktienge- 
selilschaft (manufacturer of locomotives, 
motorbusses, filters, turbines, and metal 
products), 2 Krauss-Maffei-Strasse, Mu- 
nich-Allach, Bavaria, is interested in 
visiting manufacturers of Diesel loco- 
motives and machinery. Scheduled to 
arrive December 1, via New York, for 
a visit of 2 weeks. Itinerary: Philadel- 
phia, Detroit, Cleveland, and New York. 
As no U. S. address is given, it is sug- 
gested that correspondence be addressed 
to the visitor’s firm in Germany. 

Switzerland—Rennell Gordon Moretti, 
representing Societe de Banques Suisse 
(Swiss Bank Corporation), (Geneva 
Branch), Geneva, is interested in estab- 
lishing connections with an American 
pharmaceutical producer with a view 
to possible arrangements for the manu- 
facture in Switzerland of certain phar- 
maceuticals under American patents. 
Scheduled to arrive November 23, via 
New York City, for a month’s visit. U. S. 
address: Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, 50th 
Street and Park Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Stamford 
(Conn.), Boston, Washington, Colum- 
bus (Ohio), Cleveland, and Gates Mills 
(Ohio). 

World Trade Directory Report not 
applicable. 





TRADE LISTS 
AVAILABLE 











Books and Magazines: 

Italy — Libreria Commissionaria San- 
soni (commission merchant and selling 
agent for books and magazines), 26 via 
Gino Capponi, Florence, wishes to ob. 
tain agency for books and magazines, 
including technical and scientific pub- 
lications. 


Foodstuffs: 

Ceylon—Airline Radio Co. (importing 
distributor), 46/49, Prince Street, Co- 
lombo 11, wishes to act as representa- 


tive for an American manufacturer of 
canned foods, 


Office Supplies: 

Italy—Fabbrica Italiana Prodotti 
Marca Universal S. r. |. (manufacturer 
of office supplies), Corso di Porta Vigen- 
tina 13, Milan, wishes to obtain agency 


November 17, 1952 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently published the following 
trade lists of which mimeographed cop- 
ies may be obtained by firms domiciled 
in the United States from this Division 
and from Department of Commerce 
Field Cffices. The price is $1 a list 
for each country. 

Architects, Builders, Contractors and 
Engineers—Haiti. 

Architects, Builders, Contractors, and 
Engineers—Thailand. 

Automotive-Product Manufacturers— 
Canada. 

Book, Magazine, and Periodical Im- 
porters and Dealers—New Zealand. 

Dental Supply Houses—Hong Kong. 

Hair and Bristle Importers, Dealers, 
and Exporters—France, 
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Iron, Steel, and Building-Material Im- 
porters and Dealers—Burma. 

Machinery Importers and Distributors 
—Hong Kong. 

Petroleum Industry—Denmark. 


Tobacco and Tobacco-Product Import- 


ers, Dealers, and Manufacturers—dicn- 
duras. 





COMMODITIES 
(Continued from Page 11) 


The company is managed by Indian 
Titan Products Co., Ltd., a subsidiary of 
British Titan Products Co., Ltd., United 
Kingdom. The latter provides techni- 
cal assistance to the factory through its 
Indian subsidiary. 


Sweden Has Potiential Output 


The Geological Survey of Sweden has 
been urged to undertake a thorough sur- 
vey of the country’s titanium deposits 
in view of the increasing importance of- 
this material on the world market. 
However, it is stated that current ap- 
propriations will not permit such an un- 
dertaking. 


Titanium-bearing ores are found in 
several provinces. The Smaland deposit 
is the largest and is estimated to con- 
tain about 150,000,000 metric: tons of 
ore. The others are reported to be con- 
siderably smaller. The titanium content 
of all the deposits is rather low and it 
is partly for this reason that the ma- 
terial is not being mined. 


RADIO and TELEVISION 
Hong Kong Likes Rediffusion 


Wired speakers or rediffusion sets are 
popular in Hong Kong, and for the year 
ended June 30, 1952, the number of 
such licensed sets increased by 4,675 to 
a total of 52,675. 


Only 2 percent of these sets are in- 
stalled in hotels and other public places, 
about 5,000 of them belong to non- 
Chinese, the remainder being in Chinese 
homes. 


Licensed radio receivers numbered 
41,108 during the same period, a de- 
crease of 1,500 from those licensed in 





_the preceding year, but licensed radio 


dealers increased by 70. An estimated 
90 percent of the radios are equipped 
for short wave. 

Unlicensed radios in Hong Kong are 
estimated at 2,000, based on a recent 
inspection by the government, 

English and Chinese programs are 
provided by the Hong Kong radio sta- 
tion as well as Rediffusion (HK) Ltd, 
Rediffusion, however, is more popular 
since it broadcasts 17 hours daily 
against Hong Kong radio’s usual 9 hours 
(13 hours over weekends and holidays). 

Estimated listeners in the home aver- 
age 15 persons per set, while generally 
30 or more listen to a public set. 
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Reform Movement Sweeps Over Egypt 


Walter W. Birge, Jr. 
Chief, Near East Section 
Office of International Trade 
For the past 3 months, since the coup d’etat of General Naguib, 
a forward-looking movement of reform has been gaining momentum 
in Egypt. General Naguib, now Egypt’s Prime Minister, has announced 
that his Government’s policy is to distribute the agricultural land fairly 


among the farmers who till the soil, to 
bring more land under production, to 
expand the country’s industrial capacity, 
to encourage foreign investment, and 
to eliminate graft and profiteering. 

The most important legislation upon 
which the reform program is based is 
the Land Reform Law of September 9, 
under which individual holdings are to 
be limited to 200 feddans (1 feddan= 
1.038 acres), rents are to be cut in half, 
and small landowners will be required 
to enter cooperatives. 


The proviso for rent reduction should 
have the most immediate repercussions 
on the economy of Egypt by greatly 
widening the distribution of agricultural 
income. With approximately a million 
tenants involved, each tilling somewhat 
‘over 2 feddans, the total financial bene- 
fit to this class is estimated at some 
£E50,000,000 per year. 


Income Redistribution Is Likely 
To Change Consumer Demand 


It is also likely that minimum wages 
for agricultural labor will be set above 
present levels, thus bringing substan- 
tially increased purchasing power to at 
least a million farm laborers, and elim- 
inating another of the principal detri- 
ments to a healthy economy. 

The higher income for over 2,000,000 
tenants and farm laborers and their 
families should bring with it a substan- 
tially greater demand for essential food- 
stuffs and the cheaper textiles. To the 
extent that this additional purchasing 
power is spent on food, it will tend to 
strain the price control system and 
might bring the Government to increase 
imports of grain. 

However, because the eating habits of 
the fellahin (peasantry) have been es- 
tablished on a simple diet, some ob- 
servers feel the extra income will be 
spent for textiles or clothing for some 
time at least. There is also the possibil- 
ity that, as the cost of land is to be 
considerably reduced, small holders may 
save to buy additional land. 

Over a longer period, items of food 
and clothing which up to now have 
been considered rare luxuries for small 
farmers and tenants may well become 
necessities, and this should prove to be 
a production incentive for Egyptian fac- 
tories and farms alike. 

Of about 6,000,000 acres of arable 
land, 1,200,000 acres, or 20 percent, are 
held by 2,115 owners, who constitute 
0.08 percent of all landowners. A total 
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of 530,000 acres, 9 percent, is held by 
280 individuals making up 0.01 percent 
of all the landowners. These larger hold- 
ings average 1,890 acres each. 


Basic Problem Is Too Little Arable 
Land For Too Many People 


The redistribution under way of 
arable land will create at least 250,000 
new owners, but cannot, in itself, solve 
the basic problem besetting Egypt’s 
economy—too little arable land for too 
many people. In 1900, the acreage under 
cultivation was 5,000,000 and the popu- 
lation, 10,000,000. Today, 6,000,000 acres 
must support a population of 20,000,000. 


The Egyptian Government strongly 
sponsors a policy of reclaiming unused 
Jjand and bringing desert land under 
cultivation through irrigation, as well 
as developing new industries and ex- 
panding others. It is hoped that in- 
creased industry will draw off the sur- 
plus farm labor now subsisting at sub- 
marginal levels and constituting dis- 
guised unemployment. 


The Council of Ministers passed a 
decree-law on September 30 providing 
for a Permanent Council for the Devel- 
opment of National Production. This 
Council was established primarily to 
coordinate increased United Nations 
and United States technical assistance 
programs with development projects to 
be undertaken by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment. 


In brief, the Council is to examine 
schemes likely to increase agricultural, 
industrial, and commercial production. 
Emphasis is to be on the following: Irri- 
gation; improvement of fallow or desert 
land and methods of cultivation; electric 
power production; road construction; oil 
and mineral prospecting; encouragement 
to existing, and creation of new, indus- 
tries; opening up new markets for trade; 
attracting and utilizing Egyptian and 
foreign capital. 


Land Reform Laws Expected 
To Spur Agricultural Effort 


In the past 2 years, Egypt has had 
difficulty in marketing its cotton, while 
having to import substantial tonnages 
of wheat at prices higher than prevailed 
for the domestic crop. To improve the 
cotton-wheat situation, the Government 
on September 22 approved a decree-law 
limiting cotton acreage to 30 percent of 
the cultivated area and raising the 


average wheat acreage to at least 3 
percent. 

The value of wheat imports rose from 
£E13.8 million in 1950 to £E34 million 
in 1951. The new controls are expected 
at least to halt this upward cost trend 
which otherwise might have continued 
under pressure of the increased purchas- 
ing power released by lower land rents, 


Egyptian farmers have tended to 
stress cultivation of cotton, the cash 
crop. Moreover, an acre of cotton has 
usually yielded a substantially greater 
return than an acre of wheat. Enforce- 
ment of the limitation in cotton acreage 
may be expected to pose problems. 

Egypt’s compact agricultural area, 
plus the priorities on-land to be given 
existing cultivators, should minimize 
production difficulties during the next 
5 years when the land law will be put 
into effect. Once the land is divided, any 
falling off in agricultural effort while 
the land was being requisitioned should 
gradually be overcome. 


Abundant manpower using simple im- 
plements has generally ensured high 
yields in Egypt. Indeed, the relative lack 
of mechanization in agriculture should 
facilitate the break-up of large land- 
holdings. The same abundant manpower, 
but with new incentive through pride of 
ownership, should produce as much ag 
before or even more. 


Private Investment Welcomed 
To Aid Economic Development 


Egypt’s economic planners have made 
it clear that new investments in pro- 
ductive fields must move hand-in-hand 
with land redistribution. As indicated 
above, the Permanent Council is charged 
with drawing up a program of irriga- 
tion, drainage, and desert reclamation. 
It is recognized that water scareity may 
limit implementation of this scheme. 

Aside from investment in reclaimed 
land, mostly by the Government, the 
Prime Minister is encouraging local ag 
well as foreign capital to develop 
Egypt’s industry and natural mineral 
resources, and the Council will make 
recommendations in this sphere also, 
Egypt’s program for all phases of eco- 
nomic development relies heavily on in- 
creased foreign investment and techni 
cal assistance. 

A Government measure specifically 
encouraging foreign investment, and re- 
moving a major impediment, is the re- 
vision of the Company Law by Decree 
Law No. 120 of August 4, 1952, passed 
11 days after the new Government came 
to power. Under this law foreign capital 
is allowed to hold a controlling interest 
in enterprises established by foreigners 
in Egypt. Egyptian investors are to be 
given the opportunity of purchasing at 
least 49 percent of the shares of such 
companies. 

It is believed that land redistribution 
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may turn local capital investment to 
industrial undertakings. With the im- 

ceiling on landholdings—which 
were the traditional outlet for invest- 
ment bringing immediate return—sav- 
ings of the wealthy may now be diverted 
into industrial and commercial enter- 
prises. 

Moreover, the wider distribution of 
purchasing power should create a larger 
jocal market for Egyptian industry, thus 
making for greater investment oppor- 
tunities. 

The over-all emphasis, it . appears, 
therefore, will be on development of 
agricultural and industrial capacity for 
output of goods primarily for internal 
consumption, thus making Egypt less 
dependent on imports of grains and con- 
sumer goods. 


Egypt Is Determined To Improve 
Business, Standards of Living 


Prime Minister Naguib has frequently 
stated his determination to eliminate 
corruption, such as attributed to former 
officialdom, and unethical business prac- 
tices. Government spokesmen have said 
that the crisis of last winter and spring, 
when at times the movement of cotton 
to foreign markets virtually ceased, was 
brought about by the then-Government’s 
policy of artificially keeping domestic 
cotton prices at a high level, which re- 
gulted in large holdover purchases by 
the Government. 


The present Government is deter- 
mined to prevent a repetition of this 
state of affairs, first by taking the Gov- 
ernment out of the cotton market and 
second by whittling down the substan- 
tial differential between what the farm- 
er receives for his cotton and what the 
foreign buyer pays. 

An expected remedy will be the estab- 
lishment of the agricultural cooperatives 
to which all small farmers must belong. 
These cooperatives are seen in the role 
of acting for individual farmers in crop 
financing, supplying of implements, sys- 
tematizing agricultural developments, 
and selling staple crops. They were de- 
signed to insure that farmers will get 
a fair return from their land and labor, 
and freedom from domination by cotton 
dealers—in brief, profits to many farm- 
ers at the expense of a few middlemen, 

To the U. S. exporter, Egypt’s new 
policies may be expected to bring great- 
er opportunities for sale in Egypt of a 
wide variety of U. S. machines and 
equipment. On the other hand, there is 
likelihood of a market in the United 
States for some Egyptian manufactures 
if, for example, there were investments 
in Egyptian cotton textile factories con- 
centrating on the export of high-quality 
Boods 


It is inevitable that, if the reforms of 
the Egyptian Government are fully car- 
ried out, the scope of the country’s 
economy will be broadened and made 
more solid. Buying power will rise, with 
consequent great improvement in the 
standard of living. 


November 17, 1952 


United States-Cuban Trade May Be 
Expected to Remain at High Levels 


Otto G. Zorn 


American Republics Division 
Office of International Trade 


What are the prospects for U.S.-Cuban trade now that Cuba appears 
to be approaching the end of a superprosperity period occasioned by the 
sugar boom? This question can best be considered in the light of how 
important the Cuban trade has been in the past. In 1951, U. S. exports 
to Cuba amounted to $539.8 million. In the first 6 months of 1952, they 


aggregated $266.8 million, and _ thus 
maintained approximately the 1951 an- 
nual rate. 


During Cuba’s 50 years’ existence as 
an independent nation, that country has 
bought from the United States some 70 
percent, by value, of its total imports. 
In the past 10 years, 1942-51, the U. S. 
share of Cuba’s imports was about 80 
percent by value. Obviously, Cuba has 
been—and still is—an important market 
for the United States. 


Certain factors have made the United 
States so important a supplier to Cuba. 
For one thing, the economies of the two 
countries are basically complementary. 
They are bound by strong political as 
well as economic ties, and each country 
has a system of preferential tariffs in 
favor of the other. Trade channels are 
well-established. There is the advantage, 
also, of proximity to the market. Final- 
ly, American investment in Cuba has 
continued to be large. 


While recent reports from Cuba in- 
dicate that a period of recession may 
be setting in, it should be borne in mind 
that such a recession, if it occurs, will 
be from superprosperity toward a more 
normal state of the economy, and not 
from a normal condition to subnormal. 


Sugar May Bring Good Returns 


It is true that the sugar crop for next 
year has been restricted to a level 
(5,680,000 short tons) that is well be- 
low 1952 production, and, in fact, lower 
than for any year since 1946. Never- 
theless, production even at the re- 
stricted rate will be at a level so high 
as to have been exceeded only twice up 
to 1946. A crop of this size should bring 
a good income, barring an unexpected 
major decline in the world price of 
sugar. 

U. S. legislation guarantees Cuba a 
market in this country for a large part 
of its sugar crop. In 1950 and 1951 im- 
ports of sugar into the United States 
from Cuba averaged 3 million tons an- 
nually, with an annual average value 
of some $319 million. For the first 6 
months of 1952, sugar imports from 
Cuba amounted to 1.7 million tons val- 
ued at $182 million. The guaranteed 
sugar quota is the solid base of the 
Cuban economy. 

Cuba’s exports to the United States 
next in importance to sugar and its by- 





products are tobacco and metals. Tobac- 
co exports from 1950 through the first 
half of 1952 averaged $27 million an- 
nually, and there is no indication of any 
lowering of this general average. 

Exports of metals jumped from $12.8 
million in 1950 to $18.1 million in 1951, 
and for the first half of 1952 amounted 
to $12.3 million. The extractive industry 
in Cuba is being expanded, particularly 
for manganese, chromite, nickel, and 
iron, and it is expected that the value 
of metal exports will increase. 

Kenaf fiber, which is a satisfactory 
substitute for jute, gives promise of be- 
coming a major Cuban crop. Although 
the industry is still in the developmental 
stage, exportable quantities of kenaf 
should become available in the near 
future. In line with the industry’s de- 
velopment, kenaf is likely to gain an 
inereasingly larger share of the U. S. 
market now given over to jute and jute 
products, particularly if those items are 


less easily obtainable than the Cuban 
fiber. 


Imports Likely To Remain High 


Cuba has, basically, an export econ- 
omy. Its exports provide the exchange 
essential for purchasing abroad those 
commodities Cuba does not produce but 
needs for national consumption. It is 
true that Cuba is trying, through fur- 
ther industrialization, to produce more 
of the commodities- that are currently 
imported. But industrial expansion can- 
not go beyond certain limits within the 
near future. 

The basic purpose of Cuban indus- 
trialization is to relieve the country 
from so much dependence on sugar and 
to provide employment in the sugar 
“dead” season, when the mills are not 
grinding. 

Cuban trade circles believe that a 
downward readjustment in over-all 
trade will be necessary with lower sugar 
production, but that the decline will not 
be serious. Even with the expected 
lowering of the level of trade from the 
superprosperity peaks of the last few 
years, exports to the United States 
should still hold up at the high level 
previously considered “normal.” With 
the dollars these exports will provide, 
Cuba should continue in its traditional 
role as a consistently large buyer of 
United States products, 
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Good Crops May Halt Argentine Slump 


George N. Sarames 


American Republics Division 
Office of. International Trade 


Signs of deflationary influences became increasingly evident in 
Argentina during the third quarter of the year, with lower commercial 
activity and growing unemployment. Bank credit for industry continued 
to be severely restricted while imports were more sharply curtailed. 
Public works expenditures were held to an extremely low level. 


In favorable contrast to the industrial 
and commercial situation, planting con- 
ditions for the 1952-53 crop were very 
good, and generally increased acreages 
were reported. Most business houses 
were encouraged to withstand the pres- 
ent difficulties by the expectation of 
large crops and improved conditions at 
the year end. 


Lower Imports Curtail Output 


More drastic curtailment of imports 
became necessary because a lack of 
exportable products was resulting in a 
heavy overseas trade deficit. Exchange 
control authorities had found it neces- 
sary, early in the quarter, to cancel 
most outstanding import permits not 
already covered by letters of credit, in- 
cluding many for raw materials and 
machinery needed by domestic industry. 


The subsequent decline in output 
boosted unit production costs, making 
the outlook for business profits more 
unfavorable. There was thus a further 
reduction in capital expenditures for 
inventories, machinery, and equipment, 
while uncertainty as to industrial em- 
ployment caused a falling off in effec- 
tive market demand. 


Furthermore, continued limitation by 
the Central Bank on the aggregate 
amount and use of bank financing, along 
with high interest rates, made credit 
conditions stringent. It also tended to 
preclude investment or operations re- 
quiring any considerable amount of 
borrowing. ; 

As a result of the interplay of the 
foreign trade deficit and of domestic 
policies and conditions, total production 
declined during the quarter in continua- 
tion of the trend observed for several 
months. There were few industries or 
factories not affected to some extent. 

The most pronounced declines oc- 
curred in the iron and steel, metal 
working, and textile industries. Output 
of tires and rubber goods, radios, and 
electrical apparatus receded, as did also 
chemical products, drugs, pharmaceuti- 
cals, furniture, and building materials. 


Unemployment Checks Price Rise 
Unemployment increased at a more 
rapid rate than during the preceding 


NOTE: This article is based on a re- 
port from Richard M. Connell, Com- 
mercial Attache, Buenos Aires. 





quarter. This was due to the more 
accentuated business decline and to a 
change in Government and union at- 
titude. The refusal to permit layoffs 
that was the rule for the first half of 
the year gave way in August to an ap- 
parent hands-off policy of the Govern- 
ment. There was a seeming willingness 
to let management and labor work out 
personnel problems together, as long 
as no great disturbance was created in 
the process. 


No statistics have been made public 
on the extent of commercial and in- 
dustrial unemployment, but it is gen- 
erally believed not to have reached 
acute proportions—probably not yet 10 
percent over-all. 

More serious than unemployment has 
been the effect of reduced working 
hours. Some concerns cut operations 
drastically without any layoffs, but 
many reduced the hours of work. The 
result was a decline in personal income 
even though industrial and commercial 
wage rates have remained constant 
since March. 


The decline in consumer purchasing 
power has served to check the upward 
trend of retail prices. The cost of liv- 
ing, according to a privately published 
report, reached a peak in July, when 
the index was 612 (1943=100). There 
was a decline of 1 percent in July and 
a rise of 1 percent in August. 


The purchasing power of wages, found 
by relating the cost-of-living index to 
the wage index, was 91 for last Decem- 
ber. The March wage increase brought 
real wages up to 113, but the quick 
rise of retail prices during the second 
quarter and early part of the third 
offset the wage gains and by June the 
index had fallen to 103 and by Septem- 
ber to 98. 


Foreign Trade Activity Dull 


Argentine exports were much lower 
in the third quarter than during the 
first half of the year. Hides, oilcakes, 
quebracho extract, cotton, wool, and 
corn were the principal export items. 
Meat exports declined after expiration 
of the bilateral agreement with Eng- 
land, although token shipments have 
been going forward. 

The wool market was fairly active, 
substantial quantities having moved out 
at steady prices. Shipments in Septem- 


ber were the largest of the 1951-52 seg. 
son. Preparations were made for the 
1952-53 clip, which is expected to equal 
last year’s. Principal buyers in Septem. 
ber were the United States and the 
United Kingdom; the former took ap. 
parel as well as carpet wools. 

Exportable stocks of cheese and 
casein increased, and small export quo. 
tas were announced for butter and eggs, 

On the import side, the Government’s 
reexamination and wholesale cancella- 
tion of permits in July, following the 
previous policy of tight import restric. 
tion, resulted in a violent drop in the 
volume of incoming goods in August and 
September. The only articles on which 
movement was at all normal were such 
vital necessities as sulfur, petroleum 
products, copper, and _ transportation 
equipment. Abnormal and unprece. 
dented imports were the 200,000 tons of 
wheat from the United States which 
arrived during the quarter. 


Crops May Relieve Deficit 


On the basis of an estimated total 
overseas deficit for the first half of 1952 
of between $250 million and $300 mil- 
lion, earnings from exports were suffi- 
cient to pay for no more than two-thirds 
of the cost of imports, and probably 
less. Drastic curtailment of imports 
and a gain in export earnings, partic- 
ularly from larger wool sales, appeared 
to have reduced the deficit in the third 
quarter to a rate somewhat below that 
of the first half of the year. 

Nevertheless, there was still a heavy 
adverse balance with no prospect of its 
being relieved until the new crops are 
harvested, beginning about December, 
with a consequent rise in. exports. In 
the meantime, earnings from such ex- 
ports as can be made, plus the already 
greatly depleted dollar reserves, will 
have to cover the cost of essential im- 
ports. 

Foreign exchange reserves held by the 
Central Bank fell steadily during the 
third quarter, continuing the movement 
of the preceding 12 months. At the 
same time, liabilities owed to foreign 
correspondents continued to rise, 
Throughout September liabilities to cor- 
respondents abroad were in excess of 
total foreign exchange holdings. This 
situation was in sharp contrast with 
that in the earlier postwar period, when 
exchange holdings exceeded liabilities 
to foreign correspondents. 

The amount of money in circulation 
continued to rise during July and 
August, following the trend of recent 
years. However, the rate of increase 
tended to be slower. In September 
there was a sharp decline from 15,152 
million pesos as of the end of August 
to 14,590 million pesos as of Septem- 
ber 23. 

The recent evidence of decline in the 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 








Union of S. Africa Bans 
Hog Import From U. S. 


The Union of South Africa tem- 
porarily is prohibiting the im- 
portation of hogs from the United 
States as a measure of protection 


against the disease’ vesicular 
exanthema. 
However, when the United 


States indicates that hogs may be 
safely imported from that country 
the prohibition will be withdrawn. 
—Emb., Pretoria. 























Import Licensing Authority 
In Indo-China Transferred 


The power to issue import licenses in 
Indo-China has been transferred from 
the Bureau des Autorisations d’Achat, 
French High Commissariat, effective 
October 1, 


The National Services for Foreign 
Commerce of each of the three Asso- 
ciated States of Cambodia, Laos, and 
Vietnam now have the power to issue 
licenses for products for their respective 
States except those declared of com- 
mon interest to all three States. 

The power to authorize tmport li- 
censes for products of common interest, 
which include thread, sacks, and cloth 
of jute; cotton thread and yard goods; 
pharmaceuticals; cycles; motors; auto- 
mobiles and accessories; and hydrocar- 


burets rests with the Meeting of- 


Directors of the National Services for 
Foreign Commerce (Reunion des Direc- 
teurs des Services Nationaux de Com- 
merce Exterieur), 





Yugoslavia Tightens Controls 
On Foreign Exchange, Trade 


Yugoslavia now decrees that all Gov- 
ernment Departments and Institutions, 
as well as all social organizations in the 
country, must procure special permits 
to buy foreign exchange, and the ex- 
change may be purchased only through 
the regular bourses. 


It also stipulates that all contracts 
for exports and imports must be re- 
ported to the National Bank within 3 
days. These reports will furnish the 
Bank with current data on commitments 
and enable it to balance foreign ex- 
change income against obligations. 

These regulations are the latest in a 
series of measures enacted by Yugo- 
slavia for the purpose of conserving re- 
serves, already dwindling as a result of 
the drought.—Emb., Belgrade, 


November 17, 1952 


Portugal Enters Materials 
For Defense Orders Free 


Portuguese industry, whether State 
or private, is permitted, on the basis of 
authority in each case from the Minis- 
ter of National Defense, to accept orders 


for army or navy materiel, munitions, 
and military equipment intended for 
foreign countries, by a decree published 
on October 18. 


Also the importation of raw materials 
and semimanufactured products, not 
available from domestic industry, to be 
used in filling such orders is exempt 
under this decree from all import duties 
or taxes except the stamp tax and 
clearance fees. 


The exportation of the war goods 
specified in this decree is likewise 
exempt from payment of export duties 
or taxes, with the exception of stamp 
taxes and clearance fees. 


The Government is also authorized, 
through the Ministries of Army and 
Navy and the Under Secretary of State 
for Air, to sell army or navy materiel, 
munitions, and military equipment 
which is surplus to the Armed Forces 
and free of any international obligations 
assumed by the Government.—Emb., 
Lisbon, 





New Circular on Japanese 
Gift Parcels To Be Issued 


A revision of “Sending Gift Packages 
to Japan” will be published shortly as 
a circular in the Department of Com- 
merce’s Business Information Service 
series. 


This revision will include the new 
Japanese regulations on import duties 
and commodity taxes on gift packages 
put into effect on October 1 (announced 
in Foreign Commerce Weekly, Nov. 10, 
1952, p. 7). 

The new circular may be obtained 
without charge from the Far Eastern 
Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C., or from 
the Department's Field Offices. 





India To Permit Reexport 
Of Large Mercury Stocks 


India has announced the release of 
10,000 flasks, 75 pounds each, of mercu- 
ry for reexport. 

Estimates of stocks in the Bombay 
market, accumulated from imports in 
previous years, range as high as 50,000 
flasks. Annual domestic consumption is 
less than 10 percent of that amount. 

Following the announcement prices of 
mercury rose to 400 rupees a flask and 
then declined slightly. The Indian export 
duty of 300 rupees per flask is expected 
to be an important factor in inducing 
sales abroad.—Emb., New Delhi. 





U. S. Lubricant Exports 
Entered by W. Germany 


High-grade special-purpose lu- 
bricants are one of the few com- 
modities other than essential food- 
stuffs and raw materials which 
U. S. firms are able to export to 
Western Germany. 

Because of the critical dollar 
shortage in Western Germany 
stringent import controls are in 
effect there against all U. S. com- 
modities, but inasmuch as such 
lubricants are not generally ob- 
tainable from other than--dollar 
area sources the Government of 
Germany as of last month had not 
disapproved any applications for 
high-grade special-purpose lubri- 
cants because of currency restric- 
tions. 











Venezuelan Importers Seek 
Higher Textile Quotas 


Venezuelan importers are pressing 
their Government for additional quotas 
of cotton textiles. 


The import quota for 1952 as estab- 
lished on February 20 was 3,000,000 
kilograms, of which 2,250,000 was allo- 
cated to importers and 750,000 to cloth- 
ing manufacturers. An additional 500,000 
kilograms was aliocaied on July 21 to 
clothing manufacturers for the last half 
of the year. 

Importers now are seeking an addi- 
tional 500,000 kilograms on grounds that 
the original quota of 2,250,000 kilograms 
was inadequate and that cotton tex- 
tiles of the type they wish to import 
are not manufactured in Venezuela. 

Although trade circles expect an addi- 
tional quota soon, the Government has 
not indicated its intentions. 





New Zealand Fixes Import 
Quotas for Some U.S. Goods 


The New Zealand Government has 
announced that it will grant licenses 
for specified imports from the United 
States and Canada in 1953 on the basis 
of the value of such imports in a 
preceding year, as follows: 

Printed books, papers, and music, 100 
percent of 1952; cash registers, wooden 
handles for tools, and sausage casings 
of animal origin, 75 percent of 1951; 
engines and spare and service parts for 
motor vehicles, excluding accessories, 
and a list of essential artificers’ tools, 
50 percent of 1951. 

Licenses for other imports from the 
United States and Canada will be 
granted only for highly essential goods 
not obtainable from sterling or other 
soft-currency sources. 
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CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


CHILE 
Duty Lowered for Vegetable Oil 


Chile has established a new tariff 
classification and accorded a temporary 
tariff reduction for imports of unrefined 
vegetable oils, by a resolution of the 
Superintendent of Customs. 

The new classification, No, 212-A, 
covers raw or semiprocessed oils of 
vegetable origin, except olive, for the 
production of edible oils, and the new 
duty is 0.12 gold peso per gross kilo- 
gram. This new duty compares with a 
basic duty of 1.20 gold pesos and the 
concession rate under the GATT agree- 
ment of 0.90 gold peso for item No. 212, 
under which these products were for- 
merly classified. 

The resolution, dated August 2, 1952, 
states that the reduced tariff shall be 
applied for a period of 3 months after 
that date. However, the measure was 
published for the first time in the Au- 
gust issue of the Official Tariff Bulletin, 
just released, and it is believed that the 
reduction possibly will be applied until 
all 1952 imports have cleared the 
Chilean customs.—Emb., Santiago. 


FRANCE 


Fertilizer Tax Lowered 


The French “production” tax on fer- 
tilizers has been reduced from 15.35 
percent to 6.35 percent for the period 
September 9 to December 31, 1952, by 
Ministerial decisions of September 8 
and 13, published in the Moniteur Offi- 
ciel du Commerce et de L’Industrie of 
September 25 and October 2. 

The reduction applies to imports as 
well as to sales_in France. It does not 
apply to products serving simply for 
improvement of the soil or to chemical 
products used for the protection of cul- 
tures, such as copper sulfate, fungicides, 
insecticides, etc. 


New Protocol Signed With Turkey 


A new protocol to the France-Turkey 
commercial agreement of August 31, 
1946, was signed in Paris on August 28, 
effective September 1, for a period of 
1 year, and was published in the French 
Moniteur Officiel du Commerce et de 
L’'Industrie of September 11. 

The protocol specifies commodities to 
be exchanged between the two coun- 
tries and fixes quotas for which import 
licenses will be issued during the effec- 
tive period. 

The principal French products to be 
exported to Turkey include: Agricul- 
tural machines, tools and instruments, 
railroad equipment, manufactures of 
iron and steel, pharmaceutical and 
chemical products, fertilizers, cement, 
yarns of cotton and of artificial silk, 
fabrics of cotton, of wool, and of linen, 
and cigarette paper. 

Turkey will furnish France principal- 
ly tobacco, to a value of $3,300,000. 








INDIA 
Agreement With Finland Signed 


A trade agreement between India 
and Finland, signed in New Delhi on 
September 2, provides for a mutual ex- 
change of goods and binds each country 
to accord to the other. the same treat- 
ment as is accorded to other countries 
of the same currency group. Each coun- 
try is also pledged to endeavor to utilize 
and promote the air services of the 
other country insofar as possible. 


The agreement, retroactive to Jan- 
uary 1 and effective to December 31, 
1954, replaces one expired on December 
31, 1951. 


The countries agree to expedite 
trade in specified commodities, although 
no specific quantities are mentioned. 

The principal products to be made 
available by India are tobacco, vege- 
table and essential oils, nuts, spices, 
certain chemicals and drugs, certain 
textiles, carpets, linoleum, rubber goods, 
sugar, soap, hides, wool, leather, iron 
ore and miscellaneous products. 

Finland offers to export cheese, po- 
tassium chloride, wood and products, 
newsprint and paper products, porcelain 
ware, steel files, certain machinery, and 
electrical cables.—-Emb., New Delhi, 
Aug. 29, Sept. 17, 1952. 


Trade Agreement With Norway 


Under a mutual supply agreement 
signed in New Delhi on September 13 
Norway and India will endeavor to pro- 
mote trade and shipping between the 
two countries, 


Norwegian companies and individuals 
will also be encouraged to place their 
technical experience at the disposal of 
interested Indian parties, and the two 
Governments will assist in arranging 
contacts. The Government of Norway 
will extend to India the import licensing 
concessions granted to member nations 
of OEEC, and each country will accord 
the other the same treatment as is given 
other countries of the same currency 
group. 

The agreement is retroactive to Jan- 
uary 1 and extends to December 31, 
1953. 

Although the agreement does not 
guarantee the shipment of specified 
quantities of products, it pledges each 
country to facilitate exports of specified 
products to the other. 

The principal products to be made 
available by India for shipment to Nor- 
way are tobacco, spices, jute goods, tea, 
coffee, shellac, coir and products, vege- 
tables, essential and fish oils, cotton 
waste, drugs, medicines, chemicals, 
fibers, manganese ore, textiles, carpets, 
rubber goods, sugar, hides and skins, 
wool, iron ore, bones, linoleum, ciga- 
rettes, and spirits. 

Norway offers to export to India 
newsprint, calcium carbide, wood pulp, 
welding equipment, certain machines 


and machine tools, products for the 
tannery and textile industries, resins, 
certain chemicals, and other miscellane. 
ous items.—Emb., New Delhi, Sept. 22, 
1952. 


INDONESIA 
Import Tariff Modifications 


Changes in the Indonesian import du- 
ties on some products have recently 
been announced. 


The products on which the regular 
import duty has been changed include 
packing paper, earthenware cups, and 
bottles. 

Although the surtax of 50 percent has 
been retained for most products, there 
have been changes in rates ranging 
from 100 to 400 percent for such items 
as playing cards, mineral waters, ex- 
posed film, salt, and tobacco and manu- 
factures thereof. 

Details of the changes may be ob- 
tained from the Field Offices of the 
Department of Commerce. 


JAMAICA 
Unused Licenses Redistributed 


Import licenses granted in Jamaica 
under the British West Indies Trade 
Liberalization Plan will not be renewed 
after December 31, 1952, by notice No, 
1062 of October 1 issued by the Jamai- 
can Government, 


Importers were further advised that 
outstanding licenses under the plan for 
which firm orders could not be produced 
by October 31 would be cancelled and 
the unusued balances allocated to im- 
porters who did not do business with 
U. S. firms in the base year 1950-51, and 
to importers whose allocations in spe- 
cific commodities were small. 








U. S. Items Permitted Import 


Jamaica now permits the import of 
portable air-conditioning equipment, 
dry-cleaning equipment, and typewriters 
from the United States under the 
British West Indies Trade Liberalization 
Plan, by notice No. 1069 of October 10, 


Such imports formerly were not 
licensed for entry because they were not 
included in the essential dollar import 
authorization, 


MEXICO 


New Items Under Import Control 


Clothing.—For import into Mexico the 
following items of clothing now require 
prior permits from the Ministry of 
Economy, effective October 4. 

[Numbers are those of the Mexican import 
tariff schedule] 

5.02.00. Cotton shirts, and 
underdrawers. 

5.31.10, Knitted clothes of artificial fibers, 
not specified, even with embroidery or orna- 


ments of silk or other material. 
5.32.00, Shirts, undershirts, and wunder- 





undershirts, 
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drawers of cloth of artificial fibers, for men 
and boys. 

§.32.90, Ready-made clothes and separate 
sewn parts, of cloth of artificial fibers, even 
with embroidery, ornaments, or false metal. 

§.35.10, Corsets, girdles, and brassieres of 
cloth of artificial fibers, with or without 
boning, even with ornaments, embroidery, or 
bands of silk or other material. 

5.41.10, Knitted clothes of wool and other 
animal fibers except silk, not specified, even 
with ornaments or embroidery of silk or 
other material.—Diario Oficial, Oct. 4, 1952. 

Preserved or Powdered Eggs.—Pre- 
served or powdered eggs, tariff fraction 
1.22.02, were placed under import con- 
trol on October 28, and now require 
jmport permits.—Diario Official, Oct. 
28, 1952. 


New Items Dutiable in Free Zones 


Raw materials for the manufacture of 
cigarettes, such as tobacco, paper, wrap- 
pers, containers, and aluminum sheets 
adhered or not to paper, were made sub- 
ject to import duties in Mexico’s free 
zones and perimeters, by a Treasury 
Department circular effective October 
23.—Diario Oficial, Oct. 23, 1952, 


New Import Classifications 


Two new classifications were created 
in the Mexican import tariff by a decree 
effective on October 28 and published 
in the Diario Oficial of October 22, as 
follows: 


Spatulas for painters and plasterers, 
fraction 8.71.15.—The duties estab- 
lished for this new classification are 0.02 
peso per gross kilogram plus 10 percent 
ad valorem. 

Automobile brake linings, cut or not, 
containing asbestos fabrics, fraction 9.- 
56.46.—The new duties are 0.15 peso per 


gross kilogram plus 15 percent ad va- 
lorem. 


Four new classifications were estab- 
lished in the import tariff, effective on 
October 29 and published in the Diario 
Oficial of October 23, as follows: 


Manufactures of vitrified gypsum and 
stucco.—The duty on this new classifi- 
cation, fraction 3.32.71, is 0.30 per gross 
kilogram plus 60 percent ad valorem. 

Tops or bottoms of iron and steel 
sheets for tanks, cut from a single piece, 
with diameters over 250 centimeters, 
fraction 3.54.35.—The duty on this new 
classification is 0.05 peso per gross kilo- 
gram plus 10 percent ad valorem. 

Yeast.—A new classification, fraction 
6.63.32, is established for yeast contain- 
ing up to 10 percent moisture, dutiable 
at 1.00 peso per gross kilogram, plus 20 
percent ad valorem. 

Cards or flexible casings for carding 
machines, made over any kind of fabric, 
felt, or leather, even when mounted, 
fraction 8.62.06.—This new classification 
is subject to a specific duty of 0.60 peso 


per gross kilogram plus 5 percent ad 
valorem, 


import Tariff Modifications 


The following modifications were 
made in the Mexican import tariff by a 


November 17, 1952 


decree effective on October 28 and pub- 
lished in the Diario Wficial of October 
22, 1952, 

Citronella oil.—The specific duty on 
imports of essential citronella oil 
weighing, including the immediate con- 
tainer, over 50 kilograms, tariff frac- 
tion 2.41.10, was increased to 0.80 peso 
per gross kilogram. This duty was for- 
merly 0.40 peso, and the weight specifi- 
cation was 200 kilograms. 

However, the ad valorem duty on this 
item was decreased markedly, from 50 
percent to 10 percent. 


Glue and adhesive.—Specific duties 
were increased from 0.10 peso to 0.50 
peso per legal kilogram on solutions and 
glues with bases of rubber or gutta- 
percha, weighing up to 5 kilograms, 
fraction 6.63.04; and on adhesive with 
bases of starch, casein, glue or grene- 
tine, dextrine, or flour, weighing over 5 
kilograms, fraction 6.63.22. Previously 
casein and dextrine were not specified 
in the latter item. 


On unspecified adhesives weighing up 
to 5 kilograms, fraction 6.63.21, the spe- 
cific duty is increased from 0.50 peso 
to 1.00 peso per legal kilogram. 

All weight specifications contain the 
immediate container. 

The ad valorem duty of 30 percent 
on all three classifications remains un- 
changed. 

Automobile brake linings other than 
those containing asbestos fabric, frac- 
tion 9.56.45.—This fraction is altered 
to include all other brake linings not 
covered by new fraction 9.56.46 (see 
“New Import Classifications”), 

The specific duty is increased from 
0.15 peso to 1.00 peso per gross kilo- 
gram, and the ad valorem duty remains 
at 25 percent. 


Modifications in the import tariff ef- 
fective on October 29, and published in 
the Diario Oficial of October 23, include 
the following: 

Yeast.—To the import classification 
“fresh yeast for industrial use,” fraction 
6.63.30, are added the words “containing 
over 10 percent moisture.” The duties 
on this fraction remain 0.40 peso per 
gross kilogram plus 20 percent ad va- 
lorem. 

(For new classification covering yeast 
containing up to 10 percent moisture 
see ‘‘New Import Classifications.’’ ) 

Footwear counters, shanks not con- 
taining iron or steel, and toe caps of 
any material, fraction 7.31.10.—The spe- 
cific duty on this classification is in- 
creased from 0.03 peso to 0.20 peso per 
gross kilogram. The ad valorem duty 
remains at 13 percent. 

Clasps and fastenings, without pearls 
or precious stones, weighing not more 
than 8 grams each and when proven to 
be intended for the manufacture of jew- 
elry.—This description is broadened in 
all four classifications in which it ap- 
pears to include clasps and fastenings 
destined for the manufacture of watch 
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bands. The fractions are 3.40.25, 3.40.- 
26, 3.41.23, and 3.56.05. 

Further modifications in Mexican 
import duties, affecting 148 tariff 
classifications covering a wide variety 
of products, including both raw mate- 
rials and manufactured and semimanu- 
factured articles, were placed in effect 
by three decrees effective October 12, 
13, and 14, and published in the Diario 
Oficial of October 6, 7, and 3, respec- 
tively. . e 

Most of the changes are increases in 
specific duties, but a limited number of 
ad valorem duties are also revised. 

These changes, grouped according to 
their effective dates, are shown in de- 
tail in three lists appearing on page 22, 


New Export Classifications 


A new Mexican export tariff classifi- 
cation, fraction 39-32, covering irregu- 
lar-cut sheets from processed mica was 
established by a decree effective on Oc- 
tober 8 and published in the Diario Ofi- 
cia of October 4. 

This new classification is exempt from 
duty. 


Export Tariff Modifications 


The following modifications in the 
Mexican export tariff were made effec- 
tive on October 26 and published in the 
Diario Oficial of October 22, 1952: 

Fresh Vegetables.—The 10 percent ad 
valorem duty on exports of unspecified 
fresh vegetables, tariff fraction 21-03, is 
lifted. 

The classification covering these 
items is subject, however, to payment 
of a 15-percent ad valorem surcharge. 
It is exempt from specific duty. 

Sanitary Ware. — The 5-percent ad 
valorem export duty on fixed sanitary 
apparatus of clay, cement, vitrified 
earthenware, or porcelain, tariff frac- 
tion 70-21, is removed for shipments 
accompanied by the seal of guarantee 
of the Bureau of Standards of the Mex- 
ican Ministry of Economy. 

This item receives an 80-percent re- 
duction from the 15-percent ad valorem 
surcharge and is exempt from specific 
duty. 


The following modification was made 
by a decree effective on October 8 and 
published in the Diario Oficial of Oc- 
tober 4. 

Alpargatas—The ad valorem export 
duty on alpargatas, fraction 79-20, was 
reduced from 5 percent to 1 percent, 
This item remains exempt from spe- 
cific duty. 


PORTUGAL 


Export Surtax Levied on Pyrites 


The Portuguese Government has 
placed a surtax of 35 escudos a metrie 
ton on exports of pyritées, by a min- 
isterial order effective October 23. 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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Import Duty Modifications 


Mexican 


The following lists show in detail the 
modifications of the Mexican import 
tariff announced on page 21. 

Lists include tariff fraction number; 
item description; specific duty, in pesos; 
percent ad valorem duty; and former 
rate of duty, in parentheses. 

Rates are per legal kilogram unless 
otherwise specified (1 peso=US$0.115). 


Effective October 12 


Velvets and Corduroys 


4.18.10, Cotton velvets, weighing up to 400 
grams per square meter, even figured: Spe- 
= duty 8.00 (4.00); ad valorem duty, 50 


4.18.11, Same, weighing over 400 grams per 
square meter: 8.00 (4.00); 50 (50). 


Chemical and Paint Industry Products 


6.00.20, Acetyl-salicylic acid, solid; carbolic 

and cresylic acids, liquid: 0.05 (0. 05); 15 (10). 

6.00.91, Solid uae acids, not specified: 
0.15 (0.05); 10 (10 

6.03 Mixtures of ethers and alcohols, 

the manufacture of varnishes or colors: 
.20 (0.05); (5). 

6.03. — Ethers or esters, not specified: 0.20 

(4 


(es 05) 
6.05.90, Salts, not specified, of organic ori- 
oS (0. 01); (5). 


.30, Glycols, 
o a); on” ol 7). 
Salts, wt, ppecities. of mineral ori- 
Ph. “0b (0.01) ; 

6.20.90. ts ‘of pan origin, not 
specified: 0.05 (0.01); 5 (5). 

6.21.21, Mixtures for washing, moistening, 
or emulsifying; also preparations of sulfonat- 
ed organic products, with the addition of 
mineral materials (potassium and sodium car- 
bonates, hydroxides, and phosphates), weigh- 
ing up to 5 kilograms, including the imme- 
diate container: 1.00 (0.50); 10 (10). (This 
syaction previously had no weight specifica- 
tion.) 

6.21.22, Same, weighing over 5 kilograms: 
0.50 (0.50); 10 (10). aperieaaty included un- 
der fraction No. 6.21. 

6.61.14, Colors alenk from coal tar, in 
powcer or crystals, even containing more 

han 51 percent water- egy ashes, per gross 
kilogram: 0.15 (0.15); 2 (14). 

6.61.28, Prepared varnishes and _ colors, 
weighing up to 5 kilograms including the im- 
mediate container, not specified, per gross 
kilogram: 1.00 (0.60); 35 (35). 

-70, Mixtures, preparations, and products 
of organic, mineral, and organo-metallic ori- 
gin, not specified, for the manufacture of 


per gross kilogram: 0.35 


harmaceutical or toilet products, not per- 
ed: 0.75 (0.50); 5 (5). 
6.63.72, Mixtures, preparations, and prod- 


ucts of organic, mineral, and organo-metallic 
geigiz. for nonindustrial use: 0.75 (0.50); 
(5). 


Alcoholic Beverages 


7.10.00, Beer in earthen, faience, glass, 
wooden, or other — per gross kilo- 
gram: 1.00 (0.50); 40 (40 

7.10.10, Cider in ba faience, glass, 
wooden, or other receptacles, per gross kilo- 
gram: 1.50 (1.00); 60 (60). (Fraction number 
was ribs Roe. 10.01.) « 

, white, and strong wines, the 
BP strength of which does not exceed 
14 Gay-Lussac centesimal degrees at 15° C., 
in earthen, faience, or glass receptacles, per 
gross kilogram: 2.00 (1.00); 60 (60). 


7.10.33, Same, witli? alcoholic strength from 

ge 33°, per gross kilogram: 3.00 (2.00); 
). 

7.11.01, Alcoholic beverages, the alcoholic 


a of which is from 14 to 23 Gay- 

centesimal degrees at 15° C., in 
earthen, faience, or glass receptacles, per 
gross kilogram: 3.00 (2.00); 65 (65). 


Celluloid Manufactures, Including Film 


7.41.10, Toys, pamuleid, of all kinds, not 
specified: 8:00 (5.00); (60). 

7.41.20, Unexposed aA. icture film, over 
16 millimeters wide: 0.10 (0.10); 2 (2). (See 
classification 7.41.27.) 

7.41.21, Unexposed photographic film, not 
specified: 1.00 (0.40); 5 (5). 

7.41.26, Developed positive motion-picture 
film, net specified, more than 20 millimeters 





wide, with Movietone or Foto-celda direct 
sound impression in any language, with or 
without music: 40.00 (25.00); 10 (10). (The 
cinematograph films under this classification 
may be imported temporarily subject to giv- 
ing security, for the purpose of preview of 
the films by the distributors and censors of 
the films, and no customs duty shall be levied 
on films not delivered for distribution or re- 
jected by the censorship provided they are re- 
exported avithin 30 days from the date on 
which the films were cleared from the cus- 
tomhouse, such time not to be peetonae® and 
ae also they have not been exhibited 

ane ) 

41.27, Unexposed motion-picture film, up 

— 16 millimeters wide: 0.20; 4. (New classi- 
fication.) 

7.41.40, Celluloid manufactures, “even con- 
arf base metals of all kinds: 8.00 (5.00); 

(60). 


Rubber Products 


7.43.02, Rubber in sheets, with ribs or raised 
work, for floors, even with fabric core: 3.00 
(2.00); 40 (40). 

7.43.04, Rubber mosaics, even with core of 
fabric or mineral materials, the sides measur- 
p to 50 centimeters, per gross kilogram: 


40 (40). 
7.43.05, Rubber pipes of any diameter, per 
gross kilogram: 3.00 (2.00); 40 (40). 
7.43.60, Rubber toys ot all kinds, not speci- 
fied: 8.00 (5.00); 
7.43.90, Rubber A. not specified: 
3.00 (2.00); 40 (40). 


Composition and Plastic Manufactures 


7.44.10, Sheets with a vinylic resin base, 
——s between 0.07 and 40 grams per 
ec 


square imeter: 0.20 (0.05); 35 (35). 
7.44.21, Toys of casein or of s rnthetic ane 
(60) 


specified in schedule 74: 8.00 ( 
7.44.90, Manufactures, not s ecified, of com- 
peaens specified in schedule 74, even with 
ase metal of all sorts, weighing up to 10 
grams each: 8.00 (6.00); 60 (60). 
7.44.91, Same, weighing ae 10 and 50 
) 


Same, oh from 50 to 100 

grams each: 5.00 (4.00) (50). 

7.44.93, Same, weigning between 1% rams 

and 10 kilograms each 50 (2.50); 25). 
7.44.94, Same, weighing over 10 a 

we. 1.00 (0.50); 20 (20). 


Paper and Paper Manufactures 


7.52.02, Paper of any kind, not specified, 
weighing up to 100 grams per square meter, 
cut in strips up to 10 centimeters wide: Item 
abolished (0.60); abolished (15). 

7.52.03, Same weighing over 100 
square -meter: Item abolished (0. 
ished. (15). 

7.56.40, Playing cards, all kinds: 8.00 (5.00); 

). 


rams per 
); abol- 


(6 
7.56.60, Toys of wert wrt or ly of all 
sorts, not specified: 6.00 (4 

7.56.76, Table centers and Im... fable ar- 
ticles of paperboard, open-worked or stamped, 
(Eon): 60 oe in diameter or side: 4.00 
7.90.82, Dolls of celluloid or rubber, also 
separate Pa thereof, dressed or not: 8.00 


(5. pede 

7 Dolls of any material, not specified, 
dicate ‘or not: 8.00 (5. 00); 60 (60). 

7.90.84, Separate parts, not specified, of 
dolls; namely, heads, trunks and limbs; also 
their integral parts, if imported separately 
and weighing not more than 300 grams: 8.00 
(5.00); 60 (60). 


Effective October 13 


Animal Products 


1.12.10, Hides or skins, untanned, of beaver, 
muskrat, and other animals, per gross kilo- 
gram: 10.00 (5.00); 30 (30). 

1.20.02, Ham, raw or cooked: 0.60 (0.35); 


(25). 

1.20.19, Preserved animal foods, even if 
containing —— products in any propor- 
tion: 0.80 (0.60); 35 (35). 

1.21.04, Codfish, dried, salted, or snfoked, 
in any container: 0.80 (0.30); 30 (30). 

1,21,09, Fish, salted, smoked, poem, or 
preserved, not specified: 1.00 (0.80); 40 (35). 

1.21.10, Crustaceans and molluscs, dried, 
ones. or preserved, all kinds: 1.00 (0.80); 
ee Cheese of any kind: 0.80 (0.40); 

1,23.09, Animal oils, not s-atcpmgones per gross 
kilogram: 0.25 (0.20); 5 (5) 


1.23.39, Animal fats, not specified, per grosg 
er: 0.25 (0.20); 10 (10). 

Wool with a fiber yield not exceed- 

ing 76 pee per gross kilogram: 0.50 (0.40); 


134. 07, Wool with a fiber yield of more 
than 75 percent, per gross kilogram: 0.80 
(0.50); 2 (2). 

1.29.40, Glue — ee of any kind, per 
gross kilogram (0.40); 10 (10). 


Vegetable Products 


2.00.10, Bulbs for peers. per gross kilo- 
gram: 0.20 (0.10); 3 (¢ 

2.10.20, Prmered 7 foods, not 
specified: 0.50 (0.30); 25 (25). 
en Asparagus, preserved: 0.75 (045); 

(45). 

2.10.22, Mustard and other sauces: 0.7§ 
(0.46): 45 (45). 

1.00, Cinnamon, any kind, even if pow- 
enned 0.75 (0.50); 25 (25). 

2.20.02, Barley in the rain, per gross kilo- 
gram: 0.10 (0.05); 12 (12). 

2.31.30, Barley prepared for the manufac-. 
ture of beer (malt), per gross kilogram: 0.2§ 
(0.15); 25 (25). 

2.39.00, Starches and feculae for industrial 
use, per gross kilogram: 0.20 (0.15); 25 (25). 

2.39.20, Vegetable charcoal, in powder, or 
lampblack, one up to 10 percent ashes, 
per gross kilogram: 0.01 (0.01); 2 (1). 

2.40.22, Chocolate: 2.50 (2.00); 70 (70). 

2.40.31, Jams and sweetmeats, all kinds, not 
specified: 2.50 (2.00); 70 (70). 

2.40.33, Pastilles of chicle, without addition 
of medicinal substances: 2.50 (2.00); 70 (70). 

2.40.34, Perfumed breath pastilles or pellets, 
even with addition of gum, lichen, or licorice; 
2.50 (2.00); 70 (70). 

2.40.35, Preparations with burned-sugar 
base, for coloring beverages: 0.60 (0.50); 
50 (50). 

2.41.17, Essential oils, natural or synthetic, 
not of fruit, not specified, wees, including 
immediate container, from to 100 kilo- 
grams, per gross kilogram: 0.75 (0.50); 6 (6). 

2.41.18. Same, weighing over 100 kilograms, 
per gross kilogram: 0.50 (0.40): 5 (5). 

2.41.31, Cottonseed oil, in tank cars, tank 
boats, or any other receptacle, per gross kilo- 
gram: 0.20 (0.10); 10 (10). 

2.41.35, Olive oil, weighing, including im- 
mediate container, up to 50 kilograms, per 
gross knlogram: 0.35 (0.25); 15 (15). 

2.41.62, Fats, crude, of coconut or coquito, 
per gross kilogram: 0.30 (0.20): 30 (30). 

2.42.92, Reclaimed rubber in sheets of irreg- 
ine thickness, per gross kilogram: 0.10 
(Exempt); 2 (2). 

2.49.21, Cork, agglomerated, in cylindrical 
bars,*channels, sheets, slabs, or tubes, per 
gross kilogram: 1.25 (1.00); 40 (40). 

2.49.22, Cork stoppers, per gross kilogram: 
1.25 (1.00): 50). 

2.49.23, Cork discs for crown tops, per gross 
kilogram: 1.25 (1.00); 50 (50). 


Manufactures of Wood 


2.61.30, Wooden toys of all kinds: 6.00 
a 00); 60 (60). 

2.61.50, Manufactures of wood, gilt, silvered, 
or bronzed, or with metal ornaments or in- 
laid work of all kinds, not specified: 1.26 
(1.00): 50 (50). 

2.61.51, Manufactures of wood, not specified: 
2 (1.00); 50 (50). 

2.71.00, Furniture of fine or common wood 
not specified, gilt, silvered, or bronzed, and 
furniture with metal ornaments or with inlaid 
work of all sorts, or with fabric containin 
silk, even if trimmed with hide or skin: 6. 
GS 00): 75 (75). 

71.10, Furniture of fine wood or of com- 
pa wood veneered with fine wood, not 
specified, not upholstered, without inlaid 
work, metal ornaments or fabric containin 
silk, even if trimmed with hide or skin: 6. 


(5.00); 70 (70). 
ane Same, upholstered: 6.00 (5.00); 
(70) 


2.71.20. Furniture of common wood, not 
specified, not upholstered, and without inlaid 
work, metal ornaments, or fabric containi 
silk, even if trimmed with hide or skin: 4. 
(3. eu 65 (65). 

21, Same, upholstered: 4.00 (3.00); 65 


i ila Stones 


3.20.00, Amethysts, garnets, topazes, and 
other fine stones, uncut, per net gram: 0.10 
(ox 01); 10 (10). 

3.20/01, Agate, rough, per gross kilogram: 
1.00 (0.01); 10 (10). 
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Construction and Related Materials 


3.21.01, Clay, other than refractory, not 
ified, per 100 gross kilogram: 0.45 (0. 45); 
10 (7). 

3.21.09, Clay 
ified, per 1 
10 (7). 

3.31.11, Roofing tiles, ridge tiles, pipes and 
yentilators, of clay, per thousand: 2.00 (1.00); 
10 (10). 

3.31.12, Bricks and tiles, 
of nonfireproof red clay, covered on one or 
more faces with ceramic enamel, weighing 
more than 600 grams each, per thousand: 
2.00 (1.00); 10 (10). 

3.32.91, Pencils, all kinds, not specified: 1.00 
(0.80); 25 (25). 

3.32.92, Emery, 
paper or fabrics: 


or earth, refractory, not spec- 
gross kilogram: 0.45 (0.45); 


solid or hollow, 


lass, or like products, on 
-50 (0.20); 25 (25). 


Porcelain and Glass Manufactures 


3.33.10, Porcelainware, not specified, even 
jf mounted or set in base metal, gilt or sil- 


yered or not, per gross kilogram: 3.00 (2.00); 
7 (70). 
3.33.11, Crockery of porcelain, undecorated 


or decorated with gold or silver or with 
eolors, even for use as toys, per gross kilo- 
gram: 3.00 (2.00); 70 (70). (Unit previously 
was legal kilogram.) 

3.34.35, Glass and crystal, plane, up to 1 
centimeter thick, not specified, per gross kilo- 
gram: 0.20 (0.10); 25 (25). 

3.34.40, Bottles, jars, and flasks of glass, 
not cut or decorated, any weight, not speci- 
fied, per gross kilogram: 0.20 (0.15); 30 (30). 

3.34.50, Mirrors unframed, per gross kilo- 
gram: 2.00 (2.00); 30 (30). (Previously in- 
eluded all mirrors.) 


3.34.51, Mirrors, framed, per gross kilogram: 
4.00; 30. (New classification; previously in- 
cluded under classification 3.34.50.) 


3.34.62, Glass beads, loose or strung, and 
beads of glass scum, without metal parts, of 
all kinds, not specified, per gross kilogram: 
0.50 (0.25); 45 (45). 

3.34.70. Glass or crystal worked in pieces, 
not specified, weighing up to 300 grams, per 
gross kilogram: 1.50 (1.00); 40 (40). 

3.34.71, Weighing over 300 grams, per gross 
kilogram: 1.50 (1.00); 35 (35). 

3.94.72, Glass or crystal, worked in pieces, 
not specified, cut or engraved, per gross kilo- 
gram: 3.00 (2.00); 45 (35 

3.34.73, Same, decorated with gold, silver, 
or aia per gross kilogram: 3.00 (2.00) : 
50 ( 


3.34.74, Same, mounted or set in base metal 
ilt or silvered, per gross kilogram: 3.00 
12.005; 60 60 (60). 
3.34.75, Same, gilt or silvered, per gross 
kilogram: 8.00 (2.00); 70 (70). 


Metal Manufactures 

3.40.10, Manufactures of all materials, not 
specified, with ornaments or accessories of 
ey or platinum, per legal gram: 0.05 (0.05); 


3.40. ii, Spectacle frames, all kinds, with 


ilt or a parts, r legal am: 

.05 (0.05); 20 (10). = —— 

3.50.22, Algttues manufactured in various 
forms for sills, : he oe or mouldings for 
buildings: 0.30 (0.20); (30). 

3.50.23, Plates and dishes of aluminum or 
alloys thereof, and other kitchen and table 
utensils, not specified, of any weight, per 
gross kilogram: 3.00 (2.00); 50 (50). 

3.50.30, Aluminum manufactures, not speci- 
fied, any weight, per gross kilogram: 3.00 
(2.00); 50 (50). 

3.51.30, Manufactures of over or copper 
alloys, any weight: 0.50 (0.10); (45). 


3.52.30, Manufactures of zinc or any alloy 


of tin, lead, and zinc, not specified: 0.50 
(0.10); 45 (40). 
3.52.31, Ornamental wares, such as jewel 


cases, statues, empty cases, ‘bouquet holders, 
dishes, and other articles, ‘such as ash trays 
and inkstands, of tin, antimony, lead and 
zinc, or any alloy of these metals, of all 
kinds, not specified: 0.50 (0.10); 60 (60). 

3.54.04, Screws, of iron or steel, not speci- 
fied, up to 40 millimeters long: 0.50 (0.25); 
60 (60). 

3.54.06, Screws and rivets of iron or steel, 
from 40 millimeters to 40 centimeters long, 
not specified: 0.75 (0.50); 30 (30). 

3.54.07, Nuts, of iron or steel: 
60 (60). 


3.54.10, Hook nails, screw eyes, hinges, or 
cotters, of iron or steel: 0.40 (0. 15); ( 


3.54.53, Refrigerators of base metal, even it 
enameled, and wooden refrigerators of all 
kinds, weighing up to 200 kilograms: 0.60 
(0.40); 60 (60). 

3.54.90, Iron and steel manufactures, not 
specified, per gross kilogram: 0.50 (0 
50 (50). 

3.56.10, Manufactures of base metals or their 
alloys, gilt or silvered, any weight: 8.00 
oa: (30). 

3.56.40, Toys or automatic dolls, electric, 
re or steam, of all kinds: 8.00 ; 


3.56.41, Toys of oom metal, all kinds, not 
specified: 8.00 (5.00): (50). 

3.56.45, Castors containing base metal of all 
kinds: 0.25 (0.10): ¥. 

3.92.00, Washetands. sinks, bidets, and 
drinking fountains, of enameled iron, weigh- 
ing more than 5 kilograms, excluding taps 
and water conduits neither screwed nor fixed 
thereon, ‘per gross kilograms: 0.40 (4.40); 


(35). 

3.92.03, Bathtubs of enameled iron, weighin 
more than 70 kilograms, excluding taps an 
water conduits neither screwed nor fixed 
thereon, per gross kilogram: 0.40 (0.40); 50 


(35). 
Effective October 14 


Yarn, Chenille, and Cord 


4.01.00, Yarn of flax and ne -, ve 
table fibers, except cotton: 1.40 (0.70); . 

4.01.10, Thread of flax and other ie aah 
table fibers, except cotton in any type of con- 
tainer: 2.50 (1.25); 50 (25). 


0:50 (0.35); 


CONTROLS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


4.01.20, Chenille of flax and other soft vege- 
table fibers, except cotton: 4.00 (2.00); 50 (25). 

4.01 30, Cord of flax and other soft vege- 
table fibers, except cotton, of any diameter, 
n.s.: 4.00 (2.00): (30). 
é 4.01.31, Same, of tubular weave, not exceed- 
ing 2 centimeters in diameter: 6.00 (3.00); 60 
(30.) 

4.01.32, Cord or cable of flax and other soft 
vegetable fibers, with core of nese meee, even 
pitched or tarred: 1.00 (0. 50); ). 

4.05.00, Raw silk, twisted or ed even dyed: 
1.00 (1.00); 10 (15). 


Inorganic Salts 


6.12.62, Potassium and sodium fluorides, per 
100 gross kilogram: 0.05 (0.05); 1 (1). (Previ- 
ously included sulfites and sulfides.) 

6.12.64, Potassium and sodium sulfites, per 
100 gross kilogram: 0.05; 1. (New classifica- 
tion; previously included. under fraction 
6.12.62.) 

6.12.65, Potassium and sodium sulfides, per 
100 gross kilogram: 0.10: 2: (New classifica- 
Keo . asians ae included under 


Footwear 


7.30.10, Waterproof footwear of rubber, even 
with fabric: 3.60 (2.00); 60 (60). 

7.30.11, Wooden footwear, even bw straps 
or loops of all kinds: 1.50 (0.50); 50 (50). 


7.30,20, Footwear of fabric of all kinds, 
with soles of reer? other than leather, per 
pair: 2.00 (1.00); 40). 

7.30.30, Footwear of materials not specified, 
per pair: 2.00 (1.00); (40). 

7.32.00, Boots with isto or soles of skin 
or leather, of all kinds, per pair: 6.00 (2. 50); 
20 (20). 

7.32.01, Footwear with uppers or soles of 
skin or leather, of all kinds, measuring more 
than 20 centimeters in length and stitched 
with double welt (Goodyear-Welt manufactur- 
ing process), per pair: 7.50 (4.00); 25 (25). 

7.32.10, Footwear with uppers or soles of 
skin or leather, of all kinds, measuring up to 
20 centimeters in length, not specified, per 
pair: 3.00 (2.00); 25 (25 

7.32.12, Same, in te over 20 omnes 
in length, per pair: 6.50 (4.00); 20 (20). 


Washing Machine Parts 


8.23.33, Separate parts of iron or steel, 
wholly or partially enameled, for washing 
machines: 0.40; 60. (New classification. ) 


Woven Belting 


8.61.01, Belting, woven of all sorts of fibers, 
over 1.50 meters wide, when proven to be 
intended for exclusive use with machines for 
the manufacture of paperboard or paper, per 
gross kilogram: 0.20 (0.20); 5 (15). 


Zine Plates 


8.63.11, Plates of zinc, polished or grained, 
for lithography or engraving, per gross kilo- 
gram: 0.15 (Exempt); 15 (1 ). 


fraction 





Portugal—Continued 
(Continued from Page 21) 


Export surtaxes on various Portu- 
guese products are based on the differ- 
ence between normal prices and prices 
on world markets of such products. They 
are intended to be reviewed every 3 
months and revised if there has been a 
change in world prices.—Emb., Lisbon. 


SWEDEN 
Agreement With Greece 


Sweden recently concluded an agree- 
ment with Greece governing an ex- 
change of goods between the two coun- 
tries during the period July 1, 1952- 
June 30, 1953. 

The agreement provides for two 
quota lists of Swedish exports, one of 
goods coming within the Greek global 

program, and the other cover- 
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ing a small number of products outside 
this program. 

A third list attached to the trade 
protocol provides for the importation 
into Sweden of such Greek products as 
tobacco, grapes, and hides and skins, 
which are not included in Sweden’s 
OEEC import free list. 

A separate exchange of notes provides 
for supplementary Greek import quotas 
for Swedish products in the event extra 


Swedish purchases of Greek tobacco 
can be arranged. 


Agreement With Turkey 


Sweden’s basic trade and payments 
agreement of June 7, 1948, with Turkey 
is» continued in force until March 15, 
1953, by a recent exchange of letters 
between the two countries. 

No commodity lists are attached to 
the trade agreement, and the currently 
outstanding payment balances are ad- 


justable under the European Payments 


Union. ad 


TURKEY 
Goods Released for Export 


A number of commodities have been 
added to Turkey’s list I, goods freely 
exportable, and to list III, goods the 
total dollar proceeds of which may be 
used in payment of imports, effective 
August 28, 1952. 

Items added to list I are yeast, plants 
described as beaverroot, or spatterdock 
(kunduziye); beech, cornel, and chest- 
nut tree shoots; and threshing shovels, 

New list III items are soybeans; 
yeast; plants described as beaverroot 
or spatterdock; beech, cornel, and chest- 
nut tree shoots; box tree; and threshing 
shovels and tools made of wood. 

These provisions are set forth in de- 
cree No 3/15310 of July 10, 1952.— 
Official Gazette of Turkey. 
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DOING BUSINESS ABROAD 





European Banks Open 
Canadian Branches 


European banks and _ investment 
houses have recently shown a decided 
interest in Canada. 

The large Swiss Bank, Credit Suisse, 
opened a branch in Montreal last year, 
and another Swiss investment bank may 
goon open a branch in Toronto. Neth- 
erlands banking interests are expected 
to apply to the next Canadian Parlia- 
ment for a charter for a new bank. In 
addition, two large long-established 
English investment banking houses are 
joining partnership with a Canadian in- 
vestment house in a new firm in Canada. 

Despite the development sf Swiss in- 
terest in Canada the volume of Swiss 
investments there is said to be disap- 
pointingly small. There is a widespread 
feeling in Switzerland that the premium 
of 5 percent on the Canadian dollar 
over the U. S. dollar is a drawback to 
investment. The Swiss also cite that 
they can get much higher interest in 
other countries. They report 10 percent 
on some mortgage investments in South 
America and Africa. 

The considerable Netherlands invest- 
ments and industrial operations in Can- 
ada in recent years are said to have 
been a factor in the decision of bankers 
of that country to seek a Canadian 
banking charter. 

The English investment houses are 
going to Canada because they hope that 
British capital will again become free 
to invest there and through their Ca- 
nadian branch they would be in a good 
position to help such investment. Both 
houses would have been in Canada ear- 
lier but only recently have they been 
able to acquire for sterling in London 
an existing Canadian interest.—Toronto 
Financial Post and Montreal Gazette. 





| U. S., Japanese Groups 
Sign Arbitration Pact 


An agreement providing for 
commercial arbitration in trade 
between Japan and the United 
States was recently signed by the 
American Arbitration Association 
(AAA) and the Japan Commer- 
‘cial Arbitration Association 
(JCAA), 

Arbitration in Japan will be un- 
der the rules of JCAA, and in the 
United States it will be under 
AAA rules. 

It is expected that the avail- 
ability of these arbitration facili- 
ties will be of substantial assist- 
ance to American and Japanese 
businessmen in settling trade dis- 
putes. . 











Py 


Peru's Public Works 


Program Reorganized 


The Peruvian Government has recent- 
ly initiated a series of measures de- 


signed to improve the execution of its 
large-scale public works program. 
Chief among the steps taken was the 
reorganization of the Peruvian Santa 
Corporation, a semiautonomous Gov- 
ernment entity formed in 1942 for the 
purpose of developing an iron and steel 
industry in the Santa River Valley area. 
In addition to setting up a new three- 
man commission to administer the Cor- 
poration, the Government instructed 
the Corporation to present within 90 
days a report of work completed, as 
well as a plan for completion by pri- 
vate contractors of the Canon del Pato 
hydroelectric project and the steel mill 
at Chimbote. The Corporation was also 
divested of a number of minor activi- 
ties so that it might concentrate on 
completion of these two projects. 


Other measures include the creation 
of a special commission to examine all 
Government public works projects for 
which foreign financing is to be sought, 
and passage by the Lower House of 
Congress of a bill authorizing the issu- 
ance of bonds to.a value of 650,000,000 
soles for financing irrigation works (1 
sol=6.5 U. S. cents). If the bill is ap- 
proved by the Senate, the bonds will be 
issued through the Agriculture and 
Livestock Bank, will bear interest of 
not more than 10 percent per annum, 
and will be amortized within 20 years. 
—Emb., Lima. “ 





Brazilian Coffee Supply 
(Continued from Page 8) 


3 months of the current season (July 
through September) were running about 
10 percent ahead of exports in the like 
period of last season. However, in the 
first week of October exports dropped 
off in Santos, and total exports were 
running behind the September level. 


Exports of coffee from Santos from 
July 1 to October 8, according to trade 
reports, were 2,598,000 bags in 1952 as 
compared with 1,740,006 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1951. The exports 
from Rio in the same period were only 
780,000 bags this year compared with 
1,350,000 bags in 1951. 

The Brazilian Minister of Finance re- 
pdérts that Brazil exported 1,468,117 
bags of coffee in August 1952, whereas 
in August 1951 exports totaled 1,407,054 
bags. The United States was_the prin- 
cipal buyer, taking 968,709 bags com- 
pared with 890,232 bags in the preced- 
ing year. Denmark ranked second, re- 
ceiving 76,826 bags (25,200 bags in 
1951), and Germany ranked third. with 
70,714 bags (64,399 bags in 1951), 


Dominican Republic Levies 
New Tax on Rental Income 


The Dominican Republic now levies 
a graduated tax on net rental income, 
in addition to existing taxes in the 
country, by law No. 3340 of July 10, 
1952. 

This law establishes a source of 
revenue from income beyond the exist- 
ing excess profits tax on business in- 
come and the graduated cedula tax, 
similar to a business license tax, both 
of which were established after the 
earlier income tax law was revoked in 
December 1950. 


The progressive rates range from 3 
percent on net rental incomes up to 
$1,000, to 15 percent on rental incomes 
above $15,000. 

Allowable deductions include interest 
on mortgages, insurance premiums, and 
legal fees for eviction of tenants or 
collection of rent. These deductions may 
be computed either on the basis of 
actual expenditures plus 2 percent of 
the official valuation of improvements, 
or as 10 percent of gross income from 
property. Whichever procedure ig 
adopted must be retained for 3 years, 


For a year ended on June 30 this tax 
is payable between July 1 and Septem- 
ber 30 of the following year. Late pay- 
ments are subject to surcharges rang- 
ing from 10 percent for 1 month’s 
delinquency to 50 percent for delin- 
quencies longer than 4 months.—Emb. 
Ciudad Trujillo. 





Venezuelan Coffee-Cacao 
Export Agency Forming 


Venezuelan coffee and cacao growers 
are reported to be forming an export 
organization. 

The organization is expected to be 
functioning by the time the current 
coffee crop is picked and the cacao crop 
harvested later in the year. 





Deflation in Philippines 
(Continued from Page 5) 


January 1952 and 314.8 for August 1951. 
The cost-of-living index of a wage 
earner’s family in Manila (1941~100) 
was 347.9, 350.0, and 365.1 for the same 
months, respectively. 


Major factors making for a stable 
price level are the surplus in the na- 
tional Government accounts, the in- 
creased production ,of domestic food- 
stuffs, and selective controls of bank 
credit, designed to discourage nonpro- 
ductive and speculative loans. Decreased 
incomes resulting from the depression 
in copra and abaca markets also tended 
to prevent inflation—Emb., Manila. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 





India Will Celebrate Canadian Trade Fair at Toronto 
Stimulates United States Trade 


The Canadian International Trade Fair held annually at Toronto, 
Ontario, has been a continual stimulus to U. S. trade not only because 
American firms participate.in the fair, but because many foreign 
exhibitors and buyers visit all parts of the United States before, during, 


Railways Centenary 


To commemorate the Centenary of 
Indian Railways, the Ministry of Rail- 
ways (Railway Board) of the Govern- 
ment of India is organizing an exhibition 
scheduled to be held near the Purana 
Quila, in New Delhi, from February 28 
to April 17, 1953. 


The plan is to portray a century of 
progress of the Indian Railways; to dis- 
play the variety of services provided on 
Indian Railways by featuring different 
types of rolling stock; to show their 
relationship to the Indian economy and 
their contribution to the development of 
agriculture, trade, and industry; and to 
show how Indian Railways compare 
with railways elsewhere in the world. 


It is also planned to display the indus- 
trial effort of other countries which 
contribute to the growth of Indian Rail- 
ways; to feature modern developments 
of other countries in railway transporta- 
tion and allied industries, advancements 
in techniques of production, the develop- 
ment of alternative forms of traction, 
and to point out various services 
rendered. 

Exhibits may be in the form of maps, 
charts, photographs, films; raw or pro- 
cessed engineering materials; working, 
still, or sectional models of structures 
and machinery or rolling stock. 

Water ahd electricity will be available 
for working exhibits. Track space, 
broad and meter gage only, will be 
available for exhibitors of rolling stock. 

Further information may be obtained 
from Indian Railways Centenary Exhibi- 
tion, Railway Board, Ministry of Rail- 
ways, New Delhi, India. 





Prelicense Dates Set for 
Valencia Fair in 1953 


The thirty-first International 
Fair at Valencia will be held in 
1953 from May 1 to May 15 with 
a possible 5-day extension to May 


Applications for prelicenses for 
exhibit material should be sub- 
mitted before December 1, 1952. 
Exhibitors who do not obtain a 
prelicense will either have to re- 
export the merchandise after the 
fair is over or apply for an import 
license. 

Further information may be ob- 
tained from the U. S. representa- 
tive, Antonio B. Caragol, 121 
Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y., 
or from the Office of the Com- 
mercial Attache, Spanish Em- 
bassy, 2558 Massachusetts Ave- 
hue, N. W., Washington, D. C, 
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and after the fair. 
In 1953 the fair, scheduled for June 


1 to 12, will be held for the sixth con- 
secutive year. First instituted in 1948 to 
promote two-way trade, it is essentially 
a business fair, a market place for 
products from countries all over the 
world, and public attendance is_ sec- 
ondary. 


It is restricted mostly to the exhibits 


of manufacturers and producers in- , 


terested in selling their products abroad. 
Institutional exhibits of business de- 
velopment organizations, such as banks, 
shipping companies, air lines, port au- 
thorities, and the trade promotion de- 
partments of governments, will be 
accepted on the understanding that 
no manufactured products or raw mate- 
rials will be offered for sale in these 
exhibits. 


The fair management reports that 
records for early space bookings were 
broken for the 1953 event within a week 
after the close of the 1952 fair. Early 
space demands indicated that the ma- 
chine tool section of the show will 
spread well beyond the confines of the 
huge industry building which has con- 
tained machine tools for the past 2 
years. 


Machinery and plant equipment form 
the major trade category, with textiles, 
household furnishings, office equipment, 
and business machines next in line. 


Classifications Revised 


Classifications have been revised for 
the 1953 fair in the following groups: 


1—Textile Products; 2—Jewelr y— 
—Silverware; 3— Footwear — Leather 
and Leather Products; 4—Food Prod- 
ucts—Beverages; 5—Drugs, Pharmaceu- 
ticals, and Cosmetics—Tobacco and Ac- 
cessories; 6—Scientific, Precision Tools 
and Gauges Equipment and Supplies; 
7—Medical and Optical Instruments— 
Equipment and Supplies; 8—Smallwares 
—Hardware; 9—Transportation Equip- 
ment—Parts and Accessories; 10—Farm 
Implements and Equipment; 11—Con- 
struction Equipment and Supplies— 
Building Materials—Heating and 
Plumbing; 12—Metals, Chemicals, and 
Raw Materials; 13—Office Equipment, 
Machines, and Supplies—Paper Prod- 
ucts; 14—Household Furnishings, Ap- 
pliances, and Accessories—Musical In- 
struments. Recreational Products, 
Sporting Goods, and Toys; 15—Electri- 
cal Equipment (Industrial), Tools— 
Motors and Supplies; 16—Machinery— 





Machine and Hand Tools—Engineering 
and Plant Equipment; 17—Packaging 
and Material Handling Equipment; 18— 
Heavy Construction and Roadbuilding 
Equipment; 19—Institutional—Prestige, 


. More Exhibits in 1953 
The number of exhibitors next year is 
expected to surpass that of the record 
year 1952, when 2,534 firms (88 Ameri- 


can), from 29 countries displayed their 
products to 24,529 buyers (1,040 from 
the United States), representing 62 
countries and some 40,000 _ public 
visitors. 

Exhibits covered 190,000 square feet 
of floor space, Canada being the major 
participant, with 98,000 square feet of 
space occupied by 376 firms. England 
had 25,380 square feet of space with 
175 firms; the United States and Ger- 
many ranking third and fourth respec- 
tively, each occupying approximately 
16,000 square feet. Other major partici- 
pants were France, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Belgium, Sweden, Japan, and 
Denmark. 

Business visitors numbering 24,529 
were registered from 62 countries. 
Ninety percent were Canadians, with 
1,040 from the United States and large 
representations from England, Germany, 
and the Netherlands. 


Of particular note were the 800 re- 
porters and photographers representing 
the daily press, weeklies, business pa- 
pers, and various trade publications, 
Thus this year’s event has been re- 
ported in many quarters as an outstand- 
ing success, particularly as compared 
with previous fairs. 

Further information may be had from 
the Canadian International Trade Fair, 
Exhibition Grounds, Toronto, Canada. 





AUSTRIAN TRADE FAIR inquiries 
may be directed to the new address of 
the Austrian Trade Delegate in the 
United States at 31 East 69th Street, 
New York 21, N. Y., or to the Austrian 
Embassy at 2144 Wyoming Avenue, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 





NETHERLANDS FAIRS and exhibi- 
tion information may now be obtained 
from a new source. Inquiries may be ad- 
dressed to W. P. Hasselman, Chief 
Trade Commissioner, Netherlands Trade 
Commission, 41 East 42d Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 
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Netherlands To Hold 
1953 Packaging Show 


The Netherlands Packaging Show, 
under the auspices of N. V. 't Raed- 
thuys, one of the largest advertising 
agencies in the Netherlands, will be held 
in the R. A. I, Building, Ferdinand Bol- 
straat 155, Amsterdam, from January 
8 to 15, 1953. 


The intention is to hold these shows 
at intervals of 18 months. This exhibi- 
tion is unique in the Netherlands, in 
that it is organized by a private busi- 
ness firm rather than by a trade as- 
sociation or a nonprofit corporation. 


Between 120 and 140 firms will par- 
ticipate. The total floor space is ap- 
proximately 13,000 square meters, of 
which some 6,000 square meters will be 
for exhibit purposes (1 sq. m.—10.76 
sq. ft.). 

Exhibits will consist of capital and 
producer goods, mainly packaging ma- 
chinery and equipment; and consumer 
goods, which will show the trend toward 
displaying retail products to their best 
advantage through new methods of 
packaging. 

Side trips to nearby plants will be 
arranged for interested visitors. 


Items exhibited at the show may be 
imported free of duty provided they are 
exported at the close of the show. An 
item sold during the exhibition would 
need to be cleared for importation under 
the regular procedure. 


The 1951 show, held from May 24 to 
June 1, was seen by about 14,000 visitors 
and buyers. Among the products ex- 
hibited by 105 firms were those of 8 
foreign countries, including the United 
States. Exhibits of foreign products con- 
sisted mainly of packaging machinery 
and apparatus. 

Further information may be obtained 
from the U. S. Representative, Henry F. 
Dalmolen, Pine Hill Road, Newburyport, 
Massachusetts; from W. P. Hasselman, 
Chief Trade Commissioner, Netherlands 
Trade Commission, 41 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y., or from N. V. ’t 
Raedthuys, Tesselschadestraat 5, Am- 
sterdam, the Netherlands. 


Dates Advanced for '53 Fair 
To Be Held at Barcelona 


The twenty-first International Trade 
Fair at Barcelona, Spain, originally an- 
nounced for June 10 to 30, 1953 (For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, Oct. 13, 1952, 
p. 24), is now scheduled for June 1 to 
15, 1953, with a possible 5-day extension 
beyond June 15. 

Further information may be had from 
the U. S. representative, Antonio B. 
Caragol, 121 Broad Street, New York 
4, N. Y., or from the Office of the Com- 
mercial Attache, Spanish Embassy, 2558 
Massachusetts Avenue, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C, 





Luxembourg Sets Dates for 
1953 International Show 


The leading trade fair of the Grand 
Duchy will be held in the City of Lux- 
embourg from July 11 to 26, 1953. This 
annual fair is under the auspices of the 
Luxembourg Government and is spon- 
sored by the City of Luxembourg, the 
National Chamber of Commerce, and 
the Chamber of Artisans. 

Further information on this event, 
which will be held for a 2-week period, 
each year, opening on the second Satur- 
day in July, may be had from APOREX, 
12 Avenue Marie-Therese, Luxembourg, 
or from the U. S. representative, Lux- 
embourg Consulate General, 441 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

A review of the successful 1952 fair 
was published in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Sept. 8, 1952, p. 32. 


Cleveland To Hold National 
Office Furniture Fair in ‘53 


The National Office Furniture Associ- 
ation will hold its seventh annual con- 
vention and exhibition from April 26 to 
29, 1953, at the Municipal Auditorium, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

The 1952 exhibit displayed the wares 
of 110 exhibitors, manufacturers, and 
wholesalers, and attracted about 1,800 
visitors, who were limited to dealers and 
manufacturers of the industry. 


The 1952 show received visitors from 
Venezuela, Cuba, and Canada. Foreign 
visitors will again be welcome in 1953. 

Further information may'be had from 
John R. Gray, Director, National Office 
Furniture Association, 175 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 10, N. Y. 





Utrecht Fair Invites 
U. S. Participation 


The Sixtieth Royal Netherlands Inter- 
national Industries Fair, held in the 
spring and fall of each year, is scheduled 
from March 17 to March 26, 1953 at 
Utrecht. 

This spring fair, held under the aus- 
pices of two Netherlands fair organiza- 


tions, with the cooperation of the 
Netherlands Government, has two main 
sections: 


@ Vredenburg, where consumer goods 
(21 groups) are exhibited in three per- 
manent buildings, covering 385,000 
square feet; 

@ Croeselaan, where industrial equip- 
ment is located (23 groups), in tem- 
porary buildings covering 325,000 square 
feet, with an additional building under 
construction covering 160,000 square 
feet. 


A report on the 1952 spring fair, at 
which 4,136 firms, 60 percent foreign 
from 31 different countries, and 143 
American, were represented, appeared 
in Foreign Commerce Weekly, June 23, 
1952, p. 24. 


Further information may be obtained 
from W. P. Hasselman, Chief Trade 
Commissioner, Netherlands Trade Com- 
mission, 41 East 42 Street, New York 
17, N. Y. or from the following repre- 
sentatives for the Utrecht Fair in the 
United States: J. P. Bourdrez, Biltmore 
Hotel, Room 48, Madison Avenue & 
43rd Street, New York 17, N. Y.: W. 
Kaars Sypesteyn, 508 International 
Building, 607 Gravier Street, New Or- 
leans 12, La.; D. Koetser, 444 Market 
Street, 203 Board of Trade Building, 
San Francisco 11,.Calif. 





Argentine Crops 
(Continued from Page 18) 


total monetary supply, although for 
only a short period, so far contrasts 
with the movement earlier in 1952. It 
appears to substantiate the conditions 
of deflation evident in other aspects 
of the economy. 


Agricultural Prospects Good 


The area planted to small grains this 
season, according to official announce- 
ments, is about 23 percent above a year 
ago, including 6,270,000 hectares in 
wheat, 2,153,700 in rye, 1,021,200 in bar- 
ley and 1,330,900 in oats (1 hectare= 
2.471 acres). Compared with last year, 
the increases range from 8 percent in 
rye to 34 percent in wheat. 


Growing conditions continued very 
good in September, engendering opti- 
mism over harvests. Spring pastures 
also are good and this helps to free 
rye, barley, and oat acreage for grain 
production. Flaxseed planting contin- 
ued through September with expecta- 


tions for at least 1,000,000 hectares, well 
above the 655,300 of last season. 

The Government carried out an in- 
tensive propaganda campaign to stim- 
ulate corn seeding, asking growers to 
plant 3,500,000 hectares, or 40 percent 
more than a year ago. Both the Min- 


ister of Agriculture and the Governor 


of Buenos Aires Province made persqnal 
appeals in the main corn regions. 


If crops meet expectations there 
should be an alleviation of stress con- 
ditions next year but complete or wide- 
spread relief is not anticipated. It ig 
generally recognized now that it will 
take two or three good crops to pull 
the country out of its economic malad- 
justments. 


Insufficiency of foreign exchange is 
expected to be a problem, at least for 
some time, and restrictions on imports 
next year may have to continue at about 
the same rate as in 1952. 


Argentina will begin its second 5-year 
plan the first of the year, with em- 
phasis on agriculture first and on mining 
and petroleum second. 
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WORLD TRADE PUBLICATIONS 








Starting a Business 


In Brazil 


A revised edition of ‘“Establish- 
ing a Business in Brazil” contain- 
ing up-to-date information on 
laws, regulations, and conditions 
affecting the establishment and 
Speration of a business in that 
country, is now available. 

The publication discusses forms 
of business organization possible 

* in Brazil and the advantages and 
disadvantages of each form, Its 
summary of the Executive decree 
issued in January affecting re- 
patriation of capital and remit- 
tance of earnings is of particular 
interest to new investors. 

The section on taxation de- 
scribes various new taxes that 
affect investment in business en- 
terprises, and a new section sum- 
marizes laws governing patents 
and trade-marks. 

A copy of this publication (No. 
324 of the World Trade Series, 
Business Information Service) 
may be obtained from the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., or from any of 
the Department’s Field Offices, 
for $0.40. 











Report on Export Control 
Operations Published 


A general easing of the supply situa- 
tion permitted the Department of Com- 
merce to relax export restrictions on 
numerous commodities, Secretary of 
Commerce Charles Sawyer points out 
in a newly published report on export 
control operations in the second quarter 
of 1952. 


In the report, which was submitted 
by him to the President, the Senate, 
and House of Representatives, Secre- 
tary Sawyer states that the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, in permitting the 
relaxations, continued its policy of eas- 
ing restrictions on U. S. exports as 
quickly as warranted by the supply 
situation, unless controls need to ke 
retained for security reasons, 

Second-quarter relaxations were as 
follows: 


@ A total of 14 commodities and com- 
modity groups was removed from the 
Positive List of controlled commodities, 
thus eliminating the requirement of a 
validated license for their shipment to 
all destinations except Hong Kong, 
Macao, and Soviet Bloc countries. 


® Quota controls, previously imposed 
for short-supply reasons, were removed 
from 11 commodities. 


@ Larger export quotas were estab- 
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Business Information Service Releases 


The following new releases, published 
by the Office of International Trade, are 
available from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices or from the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. Where a price is indicated, 
remittance should accompany the order. 


The Business Informatien Service is 
also available on a subscription basis. 
The price of Part 2, which consists of 
the releases issued by OIT, is $5 a year 


to domestic subscribers and $6.25 to 
foreign. 


Sending Gift Packages to British East 
Africa. October 1952. World Trade 
Series No. 311. 3 pp. Free. 


Sending Gift Packages to Liberia. 
October 1952. World Trade Series No. 
312. 3 pp. Free. 


Application of Import Tariff System 
of Reunion. October 1952. World Trade 
Series No. 313. 3 pp. Free. 


Sending Gift Packages to Ethiopia. 
October 1952. World Trade Series No. 
314. 3 pp. Free. 


Sending Gift Packages to Southern 
Rhodesia. October 1952. World Trade 
Series No. 315. 3 pp. Free. 


Sending Gift Packages to the United 
Kingdom. October 1952. World Trade 
Series No. 316. 4 pp. Free. 


Sending Gift Packages to Ireland. 
October 1952. World Trade Series No. 
317. 4 pp. Free. 


Sending Gift Packages to Pakistan. 
October 1952. World Trade Series No. 
318. 2 pp. Free. 


Living and Office-Operating Costs in 
Ethiopia. October 1952. World Trade 
Series No. 319. 7 pp. 10 cents. 


Portuguese Guinea, the Cape Verde 
Islands, Sao Tome and Principe—Sum- 
mary of Basic Economic Information, 
October 1952. World Trade Series No. 
320. 15 pp. 15 cents, 


Application of the Import Tariff Sys- 
tem of Malta. October 1952. World 
Trade Series No. 321. 2 pp. Free. 

Sending Gift Packages to the Ba- 
hamas, Bermuda, British Guiana, and 
British West Indies. October 1952. 
World Trade Series No. 322. 5 pp. Free. 


Monthly Sterling-Dollar Trade Re- 
view, September 1952. October 1952. 
World Trade Series No. 323. 8 pp. 10 
cents. 


Establishing a Business in Brazil. No- 
vember 1952. World Trade Series No. 
324. 37 pp. 40 cents. 


Total United States Export and Im- 
port Trade, January-July 1952. Septem- 
ber 1952. International Trade Statistics 
Series. 10 pp. 10 cents. 


United States Trade With European 
and Asiatic Countries in the Soviet 
Bloc, January-June 1951 and 1952 and 
Quarterly July 1951 and 1952. October 
1952. International Trade Statistics 
Series. 8 pp. 10 cents. 


United States Trade With Latin 
America, January-June 1951 and 1952 
and Quarterly July 1951-June 1952. Oc- 
tober 1952. International Trade Sta- 
tistics Series. 26 pp. 30 cents. 





—y- 


lished for numerous other commodities. 


e Larger supplies of the basic con- 
trolled (CMP) materials also were made 
available for export in the second quar- 
ter as particular steel, copper, and 
aluminum forms and shapes came into 
freer supply. 

In the same period, the Department 
of Commerce continued its strict sur- 
veillance over shipments of U. S. 
strategic goods to the Soviet Bloc. To 
reduce the possibility of transshipment 
and to carry out more fully cooperative 
arrangements with other friendly gov- 
ernments, controls on approximately 30 
strategic commodities were extended to 
all destinations except Canada, for 
which nation special arrangements con- 
tinue to provide adequate assurance on 
the control over exports of U. S. goods 
via that country. 

The report also reviews second-quar- 
ter activities in connection with the 
priority assistance program, licensing 
techniques, the import certificate-deliv- 
ery verification (ICDV) system, and the 
export control enforcement program. 
The Department’s continuing coopera- 
tion with the Administrator of the 
Battle Act (Mutual Defense Assistance 
Control Act of 1951, P.L. 213) in the 


general effort to prevent strategic 
goods from going to the Soviet Bloc 
also is discussed. 

In addition, the report contains a 
table showing the commodity ciassifica- 
tions on the Positive List as of June 30, 
1952, together with the quantities li- 
censed during the first and second 
quarters of this year. Two other tables 
show the extent of control over U. S. 
exports and reexports in the first quar- 
ter of 1952, and U. S. trade with the 
Soviet Bloc from 1947 to March 1952. 


The 33-page publication, entitled Ex- 
port Control, Twentieth Quarterly Re- 
port, may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., or from VU. S. Department of 
Commerce Field Offices, at 15 cents 
a copy. 





USE OF GERMAN OILSEED may 
now be forced upon the margarine pro- 
ducers of Germany under certain condi- 
tions, by an August amendment to the 
Milk Marketing Law of that country. 

The German market for domestic oil- 
seed has been weak in past years be- 
cause millers prefer imported seed for 
both price and technical reasons. 
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TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 








U. Marine 
Ss. IVEARINE IWEWS 

Two new passenger liners to operate 
between New York and the east coast 
ports of South America under the Amer- 
ican flag have entered the planning 
stage, Robert C. Lee, vice president of 
Moore McCormack Lines has announced. 

Moore McCormack has commissioned 
the naval architectural firm of Gibbs & 
Cox of New York to draw plans for the 
two ships, which will be of about 25,000 
gross tons each. 

The new liners are expected to make 
the round trip in 31 days, and thereby 
cut a week off present voyage schedules. 
They will be completely airconditioned 
and will have bath facilities in every 
cabin. 

Tentative estimates of the cost of 
each vessel range from $26,000,000 to 





Scandinavian and South African tour- 
ist representatives have presented prfe- 
views of what their countries will offer 
American travelers in 1953, 

Until advent of the airliner and com- 
fortable passenger ships Americans con- 
sidered South Africa remote, but it now 
vies for a place on their travel itiner- 
aries. 





The world’s merchant fleet will be the 
largest of all time when 22,000,000 dead- 
weight tons of shipping now on order is 
delivered. 

The increase in number of ships fly- 
ing the American flag will be far be- 
hind that of other maritime nations, 
surveys of the National Federation of 
American Shipping indicate. 





The U. S. Maritime Administration 
has invited bids for chartering the 
Amazon for transporting ore on the 
Great Lakes. 

Bids will be opened on November 13 
in Washington. 





Furness Withy & Co. Ltd., has an- 
nounced the establishment of a separate 
outward bill of lading department to 
perform all functions dealing with bills 
of ladings of its Bermuda, West Indies, 
and Red Cross departments, and of the 
Prince Line, Swedish American Line, 
and Transatlantic Steamship Co.-Joint 
Service. 





’ The Haifa, Israel, Labor Council re- 
ports that the port of Haifa now em- 
ploys 7,000 workers and is considered 
one of the best ports in the Middle East. 

Four and a half years ago Israel 
owned half a ship and had about 70 or 
80 seamen. 

Today it has 28 merchant ships and 
1,500 seamen, 


TV Still in Experimental 
Stage in Spanish Cities 


Television is still in an early experi- 
mental stage in Spain. The only pro- 
gram now being broadcast in the coun- 
try is the program from 9 to 10 on 
Thursday night at the Madrid Press 
Club by Radio Nacional de Espana. 
These programs are being received on 
about 100 sets, 15 of which are official. 


Experiments in television have also 
been carried out in Bilbao on a small 
scale. Installation of a station in Barce- 
lona is also planned. 


One of the foremost difficulties delay- 
ing the introduction of television in 
Spain, according to a recent item in the 
periodical Ya, is the high cost of re- 
ceiving sets. 





Mangalore Recommended 
As an All-Weather Port 


The Government of the State of 
Madras has recommended to the Gov- 
ernment of India that the port of Man- 
galore, South Kanara District, be de- 
veloped at an estimated cost of 725,000 
rupees (US$152,250). 

Two points are stressed in the rec- 
ommendation—the development of an 
all-weather port and the establishment 
of a port trust similar to that at Tuti- 
corin; and the urgent need for bringing 
electricity to South Kanara district 
from the Jog Power System in Mymore 
State. 





The American Export Line and the 
Italian Line have announced that they 
have made special arrangements for 
North American and South American 
pilgrims bound for Goa, India, to par- 
ticipate in ceremonies commemorating 
the death of St. Francis Xavier. 





The S.S. United States will make 45 
Atlantic crossings in 1953, of which 22 
are to be eastbound and 23 westbound, 
according to a schedule made public by 
United States Lines. 

The liner America is scheduled to 
make 16 voyages in each direction, the 
schedule shows. 

The United States will continue to 
call at LeHavre and Southampton, but 
she will also call at Bremerhaven, Ger- 
many, on the sailings from New York 
scheduled for December 27, 1952, and 
January 14 and 31, February 18, March 
7, November 4, and December 4, 1953. 





A group of tramp freighters, forced 
off the world’s sea lanes and attracted 
by the low charges in Netherlands’ 
ports, are seeking resting places there. 

More than 20 tramps, with a total 
displacement of 85,000 tons, bearing the 
British “Red Duster” and the Greek 
and Panamanian flags have laid up in 
recent weeks. 


Jordan-Lebanon Negotiate 
Formal. Aviation Agreement 


A civil aviation agreement between 
the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan and 
the Republic of Lebanon, initiated on 
July 2, 1952, is patterned after the 
standard International Civil Aviation 
Organization agreement and merely for- 
malizes the present gentlemen’s aggree- 
ment between the two countries. 

Important provisions of the agreement 
are the following: 


@ Cabotage is not permitted. 


@ Each country’s airlines may trans- 
port passengers and goods between the 
two countries and beyond to any third 
country. 


@ Equal opportunities must be given 
the airlines of each country operating 
over the routes concerned. 


@ The airlines of either wountry shall 
be exempt from payment of custom du- 
ties and other fees on aviation gas and 
lubrication oil imposed by the other 
country. 

@ Disputes shall be settled by ar- 
bitration or submitted to the council 
of ICAO for decision. 

@ Fares shall be fixed by mutual 
agreement between the airlines or air 
transportation organizations involved. 

@ The agreement can be terminated 
by either party after 12 months’ notice 
of termination has been given the other 
party. 


BBC Sets up Two TV Stations 
For Coronation Ceremony 


The British Broadcasting Corporation 
will set up two temporary low-power 
television stations at Pontop Pike, 
County Durham, and Belfast in time 
for the Coronation. 

The stations are being set up with 
the approval of the British Government, 
but three additional stations which had 
been planned have been postponed in- 
definitely. 

Until permanent installations can be 
brought into service, BBC plans to use 
mobile transmitters and temporary 





aerials. The Belfast station will be . 


connected by a radio link and the Pon- 
top Pike station by coaxial cable. 

TV cameras will not be permitted 
in Westminster Abbey for photograph- 
ing the Coronation procession, but still 
photos and movie films will be made 
available for later showing over tele- 
vision. The service also will be broad- 
cast. 

Though relay of the Coronation cere- 
monies by television to the United 
States and Canada would be technically 
possible, the Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral of the United Kingdom has stated 
that. the cost—estimated at approxi- 
mately £18,000,000—would be prohibi- 
tive, even if American companies were 
willing to participate. 
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Singapore Telephone, Radio 
Expanding; TV Considered 


The Telecommunications Department, 
of Singapore plans to add to its 32 tele- 
phone trunk lines a 12-channel carrier 
system which will provide quicker serv- 
ice to points in the Federation of 
Malaya. The Department also hopes 
to install high-frequency multichannel 
radio equipment, now on order for de- 
livery in 1953 or 1954, 


The Oriental Telephone and Electric 
Co., has announced that it would be- 
gin to install an additional 3,500 tele- 
phone lines throughout the Colony in 
mid-November and complete the project 
in May 1953. Some 5,000 telephone sub- 
scribers will be accommodated by this 
expanded service. The company now has 
more* than 14,000 lines with 8,850 ex- 
tensions and in the past 6 months had 
an average of 360,000 calls a day. 


Interest in the establishment of tele- 
vision in the Singapore area has been 
manifest since the television exhibition 
at the Singapore trade fair last August. 
The Singapore Government recently an- 
nounced that it is studying the possi- 
bility of erecting a small television 
transmission station in the Colony. 


Preliminary estimates indicate the ini- 
tial outlay may require M$1,000,000, and 
the additional annual expense M$500,- 
000. The capital expenditure includes 
the cost of two motor trucks for out- 
side transmission, as well as the regular 
studio and allied equipment, 


Navigation To Be Improved 
At Magdalena River Mouth 


Work is progressing rapidly on a jetty 
extension at the mouth of the Mag- 
dalena River, designed to fo: ce the river 
current to scour out the sandy shoals 
which have hampered the port of Bar- 
ranquilla, Colombia, about 11 miles up- 
stream, ever since its inception. If the 
project has the desired effect, it will 
be of importance to that city and the 
hinterland it serves. 

By October 10, piles had been driven 
for the first 140 meters of the projected 
440-meter extension to the east jetty. 
According to the engineer in charge, 
pile driving will be completed well be- 
fore the December-April season of 
strong northeast winds stops work. 


For several years ships drawing more 
than 18 to 20 feet have been unable to 
cross the shallows at Bocas de Ceniza, 
as the river mouth is known locally, 
without risk of touching bottom, espe- 
cially in the windy season, when seas 
measuring over 10 feet from trough to 
crest may occur at the confluence of 
river and ocean currents. The condition 
has been a constant frustration to the 
people of Barranquilla in their desire 
to see the city attain and keep the posi- 
tion of leading port of Colombia. 
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Cuba's Phone Service 
Inadequate for Needs 


Unfilled orders for telephone service 
at the end of 1951 in Cuba totaled 
27,305, a demand that could not be met 
because of laek of facilities, according 
to the Cuban Telephone Company’s an- 
nual report for the past year. 


To meet the ever-increasing require- 
ments for telephone service in the 
Island the Company continued its con- 
struction program during 1951, with 
additions to the plant valued at more 
than $7,800,000. At the end of the year, 
124,005 telephones were in service, a 
net gain of 10,759 for the 12 months and 
50,010, or 68 percent, for the postwar 
period since 1945. 


Operating revenues of the Telephone 
Company in 1951 show an increase of 
$1,630,275 over the preceding ‘year, or 
from $11,919,553 to $13,549,828. 


This increase, however, was more 
than offset by increased operating ex- 
penses resulting from higher labor and 
material costs and the larger volume of 
business handled. These expenses, in- 
cluding taxes, amounted to $11,315,595, 
compared with $9,918,871 in 1950. 


Net income amounted to $1,877,638, 
compared with $1,526,867 in 1950. Net 
earnings on average invested capital 
amounted to 5.1 percent, which, it is 
pointed out, are not sufficiently large to 
attract the additional capital required 
to meet the demands for telephone 
service. 


Company officials are continuing the 
campaign to obtain from the Govern- 
ment a revision of the present rate 
structure, which has been in effect 
without change for more than 40 years 
and which must be adjusted if additional 
capital is to be attracted to meet pres- 
ent and contemplated requests for tele- 
phone service. 





Ship-to-Shore TV Tests 
Reported Promising 


The British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, in collaboration with the 
Southern Region of British Rail- 
ways, reportedly has conducted 
experiments to ascertain the pos- 
sibility of obtaining television pic- 
tures from a cross-Channel steam- 
er in the Dover-Boulogne service. 


A mobile transmitter was used 
to transmit special signals from 
the ferry to a receiver on the 
RAF radar tower at Swingate, 
near Dover. 


These ship-to-shore TV experi- 
ments yielded promising results, it 
is reported. 
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CBC Proposes Limit 
On U. S. Programs 


The Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion has released proposed regulations 
which would require Canadian stations 
to devote 30 to 48 percent of their 
weekly broadcast time to Canadian 
programs, either live or recorded. 


The new regulations propose that in 
centers of 50 thousand population or 
more stations on the CBC trans-Canada 
and French networks should devote 
48 percent of their time between 8 a.m. 
and 11 p.m. to Canadian programs; sta- 
tions on the Dominion network, 43 per- 
cent; and unaffiliated stations, 40 
percent. 


In localities of less than 50 thousand 
stations on the trans-Canada and 
French networks would devote 38 per- 
cent of their time between 8 a.m. and 
11 p.m. to Canadian programs; stations 
on the Dominion network, 33 percent; 
and unaffiliated stations, 30 percent. | 


CBC, given power under the Cana- 
dian Broadcasting Act to control the 
character of any and all programs 
broadcast, could increase or decrease 
the percentage of Canadian programs 
should conditions warrant. A program 
will not be considered Canadian simply 
because a Canadian “disc jockey chat- 
ters while playing American programs,” 
a CBC official said. 


The new regulations also provide 
more controls on the time allotted com- 
mercials. Commercials are not to ex- 
ceed 1% minutes on 5-minute programs 
between midnight and 6 a.m. and 1 min- 
ute on programs between 6 p.m. and 
midnight. For 15-minute programs the 
limit on commercials is 3 minutes dur- 
ing the day and night and 2% minutes 
during the evening. For 30-minute pro- - 
grams the limit is 4% minutes during 
the day and night and 3 minutes dur- 
ing the evening. 

The new regulations were issued as 
a basis for discussion and will be sub- 
ject to revision after the nine-man CBC 
board of governors has considered the 
oral ang written representations of pri- 
vate stations and other interested par- 
ties in January. . 

A flood of protests against the pro- 
posed regulations has been received by 
the Canadian Association of Broadcast- 
ers, a trade organization of independent 


stations, its. general manager has 
announced. 





The French Line liner Flandre, which 
broke down during her maiden voyage 
last summer, will reenter trans-Atlantic 
service in April, Henri Chardon, director 
of the Line’s freight and passenger traf- 
fic, has announced. 

The Line is also studying the ques- 
tion of eventually replacing the Liberte 
and the Isle de France with vessels 
carrying about 2,000 passengers at a 
speed of 27 to 30 knots. 







































































































































L ti oe i 
atin American Exchange Rates 
NOTE: Averages are based on selling rates, in units of foreign currency per dollar, with the following exceptions: The h 
peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, the Panamanian balboa, and the Cuban peso are linked to the f 
dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to a dollar. 
’ 
Average rate Latest available quotations hi 
Unit be 
Country quoted Type of eachange 1950 1951 1952 Approximate Date 6 
(annual) (annual) June Rate equivalent in U. S. 1958 
currency tr 
2s 
Argentina.....| Pe90........0000.- | Basic. 17.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 $0.1333 Sept. 30 F 
Preferential 15.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 -2000 Do. 
kl Free market.ccccssoecusue | 214.04 14.21 14.00 13.97 0716 Do. 
Bolivia...........| Boliviano...... 2 60.60 60.60 60.60 60.60 .0165 Oct. 24 pe 
* 101.00 101.00 101.00 101.00 .0099 Do. L 
iddlinees 4 130.00 130.00 130.00 .0077 Do. 6 
Seite * 190.00 190.00 190.00 .0053 Do. fi 
161.50 5 192.00 *220.00 264.00 .0038 Do. a 
Brazil.............| Cruzeiro........ 18.72 18.72 18.72 18.72 -0534 Oct. 31 
ES: ene Official 31.10 31.10 31.10 31.10 0322 Oct. 23 pe 
Banking market................. 43.10 43.10 43.10 43.10 .0232 Do. 
Provisional commercial.. 60.10 60.10 60.10 60.10 -0166 Do. Py 
Special commerctial........... * 50.00 50.00 50.00 50.00 .0200 Do. ve 
Free market (curb).......... 91.04 86.14 129.02 * 187.00 0073 Do be 
Colombia...... | Pe@0.......00+..! Bank of Republic ‘.......... a. wae  -- aeakes 6 -ee SGN i eet Ot ow Side... ; 
a el cma 2.51 2.51 2.51 .3984 Oct. 31 ti 
Costa Rica...) Colom vevvvssee| COMPO... ccrceececcnceeseeeene 5.67 5.67 5.67 5.67 1764 Do. sh 
Uncontrolled................-cssses 8.77 7.70 6.75 6.65 .1504 Do U 
Ecuador........ Sucre............| Central Bank (official)..... * 13.50 15.15 15.15 15.15 -0660 Aug. 30 cc 
Free. 18.36 17.82 17.36 17.50 0571 Do pr 
Honduras.....| Lempira........} Official * 2.02 2.02 2.02 2.02 4950 Oct. 31 pe 
Mexico........... Peso Free 8.65 8.65 8.65 8.65 -1156 Do 
Nicaragua....| Cordoba........| Official 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 -2000 Sept. 30 
- Basic 1° 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 1429 Do at 
Curb 6.92 7.08 7.41 7.30 .1370 Do de 
EE TC eT: Ra ee (ee OE late 15.00 0667 Oct 31 of 
| GR SM |e: Ca 12 28.98 30.00 30.00 .0338 Do. of 
Peru Sol Exchange certificste......... 14.85 15.08 15:59 15.45 -0647 Sept. 30 tic 
Free......... 15.54 15.23 15.79 15.72 .0636 Do. 
Salvador........] COLOR .csessrees Free. 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 .4000 Oct. 31 ch 
Uruguay........ POS. eccsvseeeeene COMETON CG... .cseeseessneeerene 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 .5263 Oct. 2 be 
Commercial free...........:... 2.45 2.45 2.45 2.45 4082 Do. sh 
Uncontrolled-nontrade..... 2.61 2.24 2.66 2.74 -8650 Do. Ne 
Venezuela.....| Bolivar...........; Controlled 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 .2985 Oct. 31 be 
Free 3.35 3.35 3.35 3.35 -2985 Do. sti 
th 
1 mber- ber. Rate established recognition toward the close of 1951. * July-December. Selling rate in effect “i 
august 28 1950. * Average based on month-end quotations Se aT, ees bs 1, Pee hed Cr 
2 April-December. Rate established April during 1951. November 9, 1950. er. ate establishe 
8, 1950. * August - December. Rate established New exchange rate structure estab- | 
* March-December. Rate established Feb- July 25, 1950. lished August 1, 1952. See explanatory notes. iss 
ruary 25, 19650. ‘ Ss a. — a ae ne ve ‘satntamh cole average based on me 
waloned an inti Baasol vetes, Set de- Ey --- A March 20, 1951. *Bolivian curb rate as of June 30, 1952, on 
actions or in permitted transactions fi- 5’ January-November. New rate (15.15) (For explanation of rates, see notes in 30 
nanced with ‘‘own exchange,”’ given official established December 1, 1950. Foreign Commerce Weekly, Sept. 15, 1952.) to 
“ ac 
. ; OI 
Export of More MRO Supplies Permitted 1 
The National Production Authority, improved supply-requirements position manufacturers engaged in the export at 
U. S. Department. of Commerce, has of materials by lifting the prohibition of MRO supplies. (National Production ee 
authorized manufacturers to accept on acceptance of orders outside author- Authority press release 2743, Nov. 1, N 
unrated orders for foreign MRO items ized export quotas. 1952.) C 
in excess of export quotas established Under revised M-79 a manufacturer's ( 
under NPA Order M-79, the regulation uthority to self rate will still be lzm- . WINDOW DISPLAYS, the leading ple 
governing the extension of priority @S- ited to the amount of his quota, but he form of retail advertising in Denmark, - 
sistance for procurement of mainte- jij) not be prohibited from accepting t ihidatea’ taken t of \ 
nance, repair, and operating supplies for nq shipping further orders on an un- ‘CPTCSeMt an estimated total Cos U. 
export. rated basis. 114,000,000 crowns ($16,500,000) an- 
Effective November 7, the amend- Manufacturers are reminded that all nually, out of a total advertising ex- - Ber 
. ment to M-79 permits producers to other provisions of the order remain penditure of 245,000,000 crowns ($35,- ’ 
export in excess of their authorized in effect, including their obligation to 500,000), according to a leading Copen- ext 
| quotas, provided such transactions do establish an MRO export quota and to hagen daily. Window advertising ac- Ca 
) not interfere with the filling of rated make that amount of material available counts for 47 percent of the country’s Bh 
orders. for export each quarter. advertising budget, compared with 365 r 
The amendment is designed to permit The effect of the action will be to percent for press and periodical adver- pri 
manufacturers to share in the generally restore a larger freedom of action to tising. pre 
j 
! 
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U. S$. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





New York Firm Denied 
Export Privileges 


George Bluds of New York City and 
his firm, Caymex Corporation, have 
been denied export-license privileges for 
6 months for violation of export con- 


trols in connection with a shipment of 
290,000 pounds of copper sulfate to 
France, 


The denial order applies only to ex- 
port of commodities on OIT’s Positive 
List. It holds in abeyance an additional 
6 months’ suspension if Bluds and his 
firm do not commit any further export- 
control violations during the entire 
period. 


Copper sulfate was added to the 
Positive List of commodities requiring 
validated licenses for export on Novem- 
ber 13, 1951. A provision of the regula- 
tion taking this action stated that 
shipments which were in transit to the 
U. S. port of export prior to that date 
could be exported under general license 
provisions previously applicable to cop- 
per sulfate through December 8. 


Bluds on or about December 11, 1951, 
applied to OIT for an emergency vali- 
dated license to export 290,000 pounds 
of copper sulfate to France on grounds 
of hardship, In support of his applica- 
tion, Bluds falsely represented, OIT 
charged, that the copper sulfate had 
been in transit to the docks of a steam- 
ship line in New York City prior to 
November 13 but could not be shipped 
before December 8 because of a dock 
strike in New York. Bluds also stated 
that he had shown evidence of this 
“in-transit” status to the Collector of 
Customs at the Port of New York. 


OIT, relying on Bluds’ statements, 
issued a validated license for the ship- 
ment on December 18, conditioning it 
on Bluds’ promise to furnish within 
30 days shipping and other documents 
to establish that the shipment had been 
actually in transit prior to November 13. 
OIT charged that Bluds failed to fur- 
nish the evidence, and that he knew 
at the time the representation was 
made that the copper sulfate had not 
been in transit to the port until after 
November 13. 


OIT also charged that Bluds did not 
place upon the shipping documents a 
required statement to the effect that 
diversion of the goods contrary to 
U. S. law was prohibited. 


Bluds admitted the charges in con- 
senting to the denial order. 

The denial of export privileges was 
extended also to Bel Export Co. and 
Caymex Trading Co., both owned by 
Bluds and his wife. 

The 6 months’ exclusion from export 
privileges will expire May 3, 1953. (OIT 
press release 1088, Nov, 7, 1952.) 


November 17, 1952 . 


Greater DDT Exports Possible; 
Production Capacity High 


Productive capacity for DDT in the United States is greatly in ex- 
cess of probable domestic demand. Government controls on exports of 
DDT to friendly countries, therefore, are no longer a serious problem 


to foreign traders in this commodity. 


DDT was added to the Positive List on March 20, 1951, because of 


apprehension that increasing military 
and foreign demand for DDT and the 
raw materials used in its production 
might lead to a serious shortage for 
domestic use, Productive capacity at 
that time was only about two-thirds as 
much as is now available. Also, world 
requirements were about equal to those 
of the present. 


DDT was first introduced as a com- 
mercial product in 1942, shortly after 
its insecticidal value was discovered in 
Switzerland. It is used for the control 
of agricultural, household, and health 
pests. 


Production in the United States ex- 
panded from about 10 million pounds 
(100 percent basis) in 1944 to 135 mil- 
lion pounds in 1952. The United States 
now produces approximately 90 percent 
of the world supply. 


Foreign production is chiefly in 
Europe, the leading countries being the 
United Kingdom, Western Germany, 
Netherlands, and Italy. Completion of 
proposed plants in Ceylon, Egypt, India, 
and Pakistan would provide limited 
production in those areas. 


Manufacturing capacity is available 
in the United States to produce 150 mil- 
lion pounds annually. Supplies of the 
principal raw materials required— 
chlorine, benzene, and sulfuric acid—are 
currently ample to permit this level of 
production. However, there is consider- 
able doubt whether consumers will buy 
this quantity during the pesticide year 
beginning October 1, 1952. 


Export Market Larger 

The effectiveness of DDT in control- 
ling plant pests, particularly the cotton 
insects and insects which spread dis- 
eases of man, has resulted in greatly 
increased foreign demand. Although 
DDT did not become available com- 
mercially until 1942, U. S. exports by 
1950 had reached 12 million pounds a 
year. Approximately 36 million pounds 
were exported in 1951 and 22 million 
pounds in the first 8 months of 1952. 

After DDT was added to the Positive 
List on March 20, 1951, approval of 
licenses during the first year was 


limited to amounts which appeared 


reasonable when compared to previous 
shipments to a particular country. Un- 
der this procedure applications which 
called for shipment of abnormally large 
quantities, or to countries which had 
their own productive facilities, were 





denied or approved in limited quantities, 
During the 12 months ended March 31, 
1952, licenses were granted for the ex- . 
portation of approximately 44 million 
pounds, . 


The quantities of DDT licensed for 
export by quarters are as follows: 


(In 1,000 pounds of 100 percent content) 


1961 1952 
eco ee 1,552 Jan.-March ........14,757 
April-June .......... 6,906 April-June .......... 17,284 
July-Sept. _.........10,574  July-Sept. .........10,272 
Oct.-Dec. cecccecceee-10,300 October  c.cccrccererne 3.260 


The major consuming countries have 
been Mexico, Venezuela, Brazil, Turkey, 
and India. The combined total licensed 
for export to these countries comprised 
about 52 percent of the total, with 
Mexico and Brazil accounting for 18 
and 17 percent, respectively. 


Outlook Promising 
Future foreign demand for exports of 
DDT from the United States will depend 
on the extent of Government-sponsored 
health and sanitation programs, changes 
in crop acreage, the degree of insect 


infestation, and the availability of dol- 
lar exchange. 


Public health officials estimate, for 
example, that about 700 million people 
now live in endemic malaria areas, and 
malaria control programs, consisting 
mainly of use of DDT spray, protect 
only 70 million. However, to estimate 
future demand, it is necessary to con- 
sider ability to pay. Partly on the basis 
of the shortage of dollar exchange in 
many parts of the world, it is estimated 
that exports in the 12 months beginni 
October 1, 1952, will not exceed 55-60 
million pounds. 

Total domestic demand for agricul- 
tural, household, and public health pur- 
poses in the same period is expected to 
be between 70 million and 85 million 
pounds. Thus, total demand will proba- 
bly be between 125 and 145 million 
pounds, while productive capacity is 
estimated at 150 million pounds, 


Domestic demand for DDT usually 
reaches its seasonal peak in the sec- 
ond quarter of the calendar year. Dur- 
ing this season, supplies for immediate 
export are less easily obtained than 
during the earlier winter months. For 
this reason, foreign importers can avoid 
much of the domestic competition for 
DDT by making their purchases during 
December, January, and February. 
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